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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


CARDINAL GIOVANNI BATTISTA MONTIN} 


E have to speak of a theme, which though not new, is of 
vital importance: the University and the Christian life.1 
Concerning the psychological and moral aspects of the 
question, let us confine ourselves to a few fundamental obser- 
vations. 


_SPIRITUAL CRISIS OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


The undergraduate, especially in the early stages of university 
life, is sometimes faced with a spiritual crisis. The transition from 
the grammar school to a higher institute of learning is not only a 
change of classes: it is a change of outlook; it is not ouly a relaxa- 
tion of external discipline but also a liberation, a sense of personal 
emancipation; it marks the acquisition of an independence which 
tends to claim its freedom in face of all forms of constraint. The 
ego asserts itself. If this self-assertion were turned towards the 
defence of the claims of conscience or of spiritual values, the 
struggle would have undoubted dignity; but usually the student 
mind is buffeted by a storm of unspiritual notions. He is urged to 
give free rein to caprice, instinct, passion, Utopian dreams, imagina- 
tion—in a word to /Jicence. 

He is lucky if he takes with him a desire for research, a will to 
overcome difficulties, a capacity for attention, a thirst for truth, a 
yearning for the ideal. Lucky if he knows himself; if he is honestly 
aware of these first confused and painful emotions of heart and 
of mind. We stress the fact that university life marks a halt, a 
crisis; it is a test of the student’s religious life. The faith taken for 
granted in earlier years is discussed and criticised. It may be difficult 
to substitute the Living God of true religion for the conventional 
God of childhood; and as a consequence of this difficult transition, 
many grow faint-hearted, and a few give up altogether. 

This is how Monsignor Guardini describes this critical period: 
“A great change is being effected. The world of childhood vanishes. 


a 


1. An address given by His Eminence, Cardinal Montini, on 1 September 
1959 to Catholic university students assembled at Turin Catholic University 
Federation, of which the Cardinal was formerly chaplain. 
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infinite possibilities . . . In the young man’s mind is born a criti 
attitude towards the social structure in which his childhood w 
situated—a milieu which he now considers narrow, puerile and, 
outmoded. With this changed outlook he faces the world, tries to, 
find a wider horizon. All this finds expression in criticism z 


Young energies struggle and gain strength. Zest for life unfold), 
t 
b 


with suspicion and with self-confidence. The student is aware 
spiritual values, of his own personal dignity and responsibility. 
begins a combat in which God is the stake and which is decid 
when he finds a true idea of God which calls forth his 
conviction”’. 


SCIENTISM h 


This analysis is borne out by crises involving religious faith n 7 
only amongst students but in the professional and working classes 4 
In the Italian universities (with the exception of the University of , 
Milan), Religion is no longer taught. Faculties of theology havé ,, 
been abolished. We may recall Newman’s query: “If the University, , 
as its name implies, profess to teach all branches of knowledge ,, 
why suppress the knowledge of theology?” The fact is that thé, 
science of theology, so important from many points of view , 
historical, spiritual, juridical, moral, philosophical, ethnical— 
been rejected as unsuitable for inclusion in the university syllabus }, 
But are not God, and Christ, the Bible, the Church, sanctity , 
prayer, realities worthy of study? The retort is that, if these realities }, 
exist, they do not interest the university; they cannot be allowed ;, 
to invade culture. And if by this exclusion, a void is created in ou g 
learning, that matters little; the void will be filled by science ang ,, 
profane thought. Calling themselves free and neutral, our univer » 
sities nevertheless show themselves indifferent, agnostic, even ¢ 
hostile. Of course the student notices the devaluation of religion , 
by its exclusion from university lecture-halls; and the believer may « 
develop an inferiority complex. Human respect now leads 
student to accept and apply everywhere the spirit of critical enqui 
characteristic of the university. 

This spirit is in itself worthy of our entire respect, for it urges 
student to enquire into the reasons of everything that he is taught) , 
The best university professor is he who most rarely invokes tht 9 
argument of authority; who does not obtrude himself between the ¢; 
student and the matter taught. Today certainly the university , 
mentality is more or less the same as the critical mentality, and the 4, 
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ids critical mentality is that which relies on evidence alone; and refuses 
Ical to admit the possibility of knowledge or the existence of any reality 
Wa$ beyond the reach of “evidence”. Because religion is the region of 
ang mystery, and is ruled by dogma, that is, by teaching founded on 
> Wauthority, it has come to be excluded from university culture. 
8 Unfortunately the criteria of this “evidence” were not always 
' W critically examined. Is the equating of (empirical) evidence and 
truth justified? Is it scientific to write off as inadmissible teaching 
de which is founded on the authority of a Master, a Seer, an Expert? 
fully the act of believing necessarily unreasonable? ... Today it 
must be confessed that scientific thinking is no longer merely 
agnostic in its attitude to the fundamental question of Being: it 
has become dictatorial and intolerant of other methods of approach. 
It sets up as Scientific Method its own method; that is, a method 
1! which ignores the metaphysical dimensions of reality. It stifles at 
SS birth the need for God, limiting the domain of research to the 
/ % material world, which it professes to understand and control. It is 
‘aV6 content with the knowledge of this world; the single vision of the 
ity! visible universe, allowing no scope to reasoning other than that of a 
1g mathematical and experimental kind. Religion is regarded as 
thf useless and unwanted. But as religious problems continue to 
obtrude, as the deep causes of being cannot but impinge on the 
domain of the laboratory, and as the scientist is eager to utilise 
us his discoveries, without religious “interference”, for the conquest 
‘i of the physical universe, he comes to lose patience and declare 
Us himself to be an atheist; or, worse still, anti-God. In doing this he 


N@ imagines that he has shown intellectual courage, and has been 
oul strong enough to claim, for science and for himself, the right to 
i0 
na 


control the destinies of the world. Today scientism is returning, 
more vigorous, more sure of itself, than it was yesterday; con- 
sequently, religion is brushed aside as irrelevant, and the partisans 
of this scientism declare that the prestige of religion amongst 
“backward” societies must be destroyed. 


CAN EVEN ATHEISM SERVE TRUTH ? 


Agnostic rationalism, backed up by the progress of scientific 
knowledge, may temporarily disturb but it certainly cannot 

, Overturn our doctrinal system. Indeed it rather strengthens the 
th foundations of our faith, which, confronted by this onrush, become 
‘IY all the more firmly established in their invincible reality, based on 
truths at once metaphysical and historical. The shock of hostile 
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attack but serves to sweep away surface dust or misrepresentations 
which may have obscured the truth. Atheism may indeed have a 
purifying effect, in that it obliges us to present a truer, a higher, a 
transcendent concept of the Deity. Father Sertillanges, O.P., wrote: 
“Science has dethroned the sun-god, the rain-god, the dragon: 
which produced eclipses and all the mumbo-jumbo of pagan 
religions. It has liquidated the medicine-men, the sorcerers, the 
oracles. Science therefore deserves our gratitude for it has purified 
the religious sentiments even of Christian peoples”. If modern 
scepticism in our universities were to have the effect of awakenin 
a stronger and more efficacious notion of the transcendence and 
sublimity of the God whom we love and adore, then we should) 
have gained enormously, and should have better understood the 
teaching of the great doctors of theology and mysticism. More 
experienced and stronger in faith than we, with a profound sense 
of the Living God, they are the first, in company with the Bible, 
to warn us against inadequate and false concepts of the Divine; 
and it is precisely these inadequate and false concepts that atheism 
attacks, taking them for the true. Without ever wavering in their 
unshakable certitude of the existence of God Omnipotent, God 
Unique, God Essential, God Absolute, God Living and Eternal, 
these doctors are the first to remind us of the poverty of our know. 
ledge of God, a knowledge by analogy, a knowledge which, in 
striving to say what God is, has so often to content itself with 
saying what He is not. Let us quote Saint Thomas Aquinas: ‘In 
this life’, he writes, ‘we know God the better in so far as we realise 
that He is beyond all that our intelligence can conceive” ...” 
We have nothing, therefore, to fear from the onslaught of atheism, 
since it can provide the opportunity to lead mankind to a truer 
formulation of eternal Truth. Our earnest seeking for what is 
authentic, essential and sincere in religion must be our shield 
against unbelief, unbelief which is at present gaining ground 
because of the specious attraction of scientific methods and the 
consequent materialism of society. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING YOUTH TODAY 


Science cannot save our young people from the emptiness of a 
life without faith, for they are all too well aware, from their: 


2. “‘Tanto in hac vita Deum perfectius cognoscimus quanto magis intelligimus 
Eum excedere quidquid intellectu comprehenditur”. (Summa Theologica, Ma, 
Ilae, 8, 7.) 
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experience of, or their fear of scientific warfare, that science is 
inadequate to cure the ills of humanity. Indeed, it is their own 
spiritual poverty, resulting from the impersonality and the aridity 
of science, which drives so many of them to philosophies of despair, 
of anguish; to the cult of the absurd; to nihilism, to all kinds of 
extremist ideologies or shameless opportunisms. Our heritage of 
honour, reason, equilibrium, respect for the social order, for duty, 
for patriotism, in fine, all positive human values expressed in a 
religious and Christian concept of life, have today been attacked, 
forgotten, abandoned. 

Why has the Christian norm of conduct ceased to be the guide of 
modern youth? We have not far to look: theatre, cinema, popular 
fiction, provide the obvious answer. Fortunately this does not 
present the complete picture; there is, thank God, the brighter 
aspect. Our students can still give proof of moral integrity, nobility, 
of idealism, of enthusiasm, of heroism. They have still the capacity 
to appreciate art, music, romance; there is still the demand for 
what is real in love, in virtue, and in beauty; still an interior reserve 
of goodness, generosity, and Christian prayer and faith. 

An Italian thinker and educationist, P. Bevilaqua, has thus 
summarised the ways open to modern youth: (1) Existentialist 
protest, thtowing overboard all traditional values in the name of 
liberty. This solution can lead only to absolutism and anarchy. 
(2) A life, which is actually that of most student youth, torn between 
an intellectual sympathy for revolt and a practical determination 
to play for material security and a safe job. (3) A deepening of 
Christian life, a dynamic sanctity which urges them to participate 
actively in all the great movements of religious renewal in our time. 


EXISTENTIALIST ATTITUDES 


To illustrate the first attitude, that of the destruction of all 
ideologies, the strong opposition to any philosophical system, to 
conventional thinking, to traditional opinions, here are a few 
quotations expressing opinions found in university circles. Paul 
Van den Boch writes: “The world is a tabula rasa; all ideologies 
have collapsed. They deceived us when they talked of absolute 
truth, a diamond which could neither be tarnished nor shattered. 
The serene sky of the Greeks has no counterpart in the ferment of 
the agitated modern world. Plato’s world of ideas has been shown 
to be an illusion, and our ideas are like paper currency without 
any backing. Words have become hollow; we don’t trust words 
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any more; we hate them. There is no truth of which one can be 
certain’’.® 

Here is what Herzen writes: “ You are hypocrites; we are cynics; 
you speak as moralists, we as hooligans; you are polite to your 
superiors, rude to your inferiors; we shall be unmannerly to every- 
one. You speak politely even when you don’t feel any respect; 
we knock everybody down and offer no apology”. 

When thinking goes astray in this fashion, atheism’finds a fertile 
breeding ground; the glorification of man replaces the worship of 
God. But humanism, puffed up by the denial of God, can lead 
only to the dreadful alternative of political absolutism on the one 
hand, and moral scepticism on the other. Etienne Borne writes: 
“The final expression of modern atheism is totalitarianism on the 
one hand and anarchism on the other”. 


ESCAPIST HEDONISM 


Much might be said of the other attitude—the broad and com- 
fortable one—of those who disregard the problems of being and 
spirit, and concentrate on their own advancement, whether 
economic, professional or social. There is no need to elaborate; 
examples sadly abound . . . This way of living thinks itself superior, 
because uninhibited; daring, because impetuous; realistic because 
it achieves results. In reality this course leads men away from their 
true goal, because it is the shirking of serious thought; it is a refusal 
to accept the logic of the truth; it is a desertion of the duty of an 
authentic Christian. In reality it is not a practical solution of life’s 
problems, for it creates a society in which there are more covetous 
than contented men; more egotists than men of moral worth. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN HARMONY 


The main currents of contemporary thought and culture are 
reflected in university life, and create for the student a milieu often 
fraught with obstacles to Christian living. But wherever Catholic 
life and university life are in partnership, neither suffers; both but 
mutually benefit. There is a reciprocal attraction between religion 
and thought, prayer and study, worship and wonder, theology and 
science, the reasonableness of Faith and the reasonableness of 
human knowledge. The Catholic religion is in no way obscurantist. 
Christian spirituality and worldly prosperity might at times appear 
3. The Children of the Absurd. 
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at variance; but intellectual and scientific values fall readily into 
place in the Christian scheme of things. 

One of the characteristics of the true Catholic university man is 
the fusion, the harmony which he achieves between his spiritual and 
his intellectual life. There are indeed students who have not achieved 
this harmony, who go forward groping, hesitating, compromising 
in a way that dishonours both intellect and spirit. Others who 
sincerely try to fulfil the obligations of both, keep them apart as 
if there could be no possible point of contact between them. Their 
religion is fideistic, and existentialist, based on mere experience 
and feeling. On the contrary there are others who can distinguish 
between the two realms of knowledge, scientific and religious, and 
succeed in co-ordinating them as two parts of a single quest for 
truth, two aspects of a total vision of reality. This achievement is 
of the highest importance, and will be not only a source of spiritual 
strength, but also an object of reflection, a cause of admiration 
and a source of hope for other university men. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGION TO UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


We may here point out that the special contribution of religion 
to the domain of science is a spirit of confidence in the possibility 
of knowing, of a knowledge that develops, bringing new problems 
in its train; but which, when given sincere expression, leads to 
certainty and imparts zest for truth (gaudium de veritate—never 
forget those words of Saint Augustine). Religion, the worship of 
God, is the beacon which lights up all our human knowledge; our 
power of knowing is a reflection of the Divine Word. Remember 
Einstein’s dictum: “There could be no science without a firm 
conviction of the essential harmony of the universe’’. Faith admits 
the validity of reason and encourages its exercise ... Religion is 
the ally of reason; of its very nature it is on the side of intellect; 
it has a predilection for philosophy—that is for disciplined thinking. 
It demands honesty, insists that the mind should not function in 
an artificial, capricious, or vacillating fashion; but generously, 
perseveringly, penetratingly."Religion has a special place for study: 
religion holdsstudents as her favourite disciples. This is why the 
Church founds schools and universities, publishes books, calls 


, herself a teaching church. It is a remarkable and encouraging fact 


that, in a wor!d that despises reason, and where scepticism abounds, 
it should be the Catholic Church that asserts man’s royal pre- 
Togative to reason validly and to know truly. 
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The Church is indeed a teacher; such she must be because she has 
objective knowledge to impart, because she has been entrusted 
with the duty of preserving, interpreting, preaching and explaining 
truth. Need we repeat once more that our religion, precisely because 
it is the kingdom of light and of truth, does not admit of any 
insoluble conflict between what Faith teaches and what science 
presents as proved and certain. Undoubtedly difficulties can arise 
between the two departments of truth; there will always be need 
for study, for patience and for prudence. But is it only for the believer 
that intellectual problems arise? Are there not difficulties within the 
sphere of science itself? Is not the facing and overcoming of intel. 
lectual problems precisely the most dramatic aspect of science, its 
greatest pride, its most absorbing task and its greatest challenge? 

This important question leads us to consider the beneficent 
function of religion in university life. Religion is a synthesis, 
Professor Danusso gives us this wise direction: ““We must restore 
to Culture the sense of the universal, the whole view. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the technological sciences, which must 
be harmonised with the moral sciences for the sake of true human 
progress. Science should blossom in the light of poetry—of that 
creative poetry (according to the Greek etymology of the word) 
which sees in the changing face of nature the imprint of the 
Creator’’. 

Consequently religion leads to the universality and unity of 
knowledge. The university with its scientific bias, tends towards 
specialisation, and consequently to a one-sided knowledge; it 
fosters the illusion that our judgments concerning life and know- 
ledge can be reduced to the narrow focus of specialist research. 
Thus, inevitably, almost unconsciously, a particular branch of 
science is erected into a general philosophy. But when the student 
or professor engaged in specialised study has the strength and 
peace of a truly spiritual life, he glimpses wider horizons: he sees 
things whole. He surveys the complex and hierarchical order of 
different branches of learning, of philosophical principles which are 
absolute and universal, sees the possibility of merging various 
fields of research. Faith orientates the sum total of human know- 
ledge towards the harmony and the essential balance of its parts, 
towards that glorious conspectus which the medieval doctors called 
the “summa’’—a name so appropriate to the Universitas Studiorum 
from which the term university derives—a name suggesting the 
challenging possibility that all the separate parts of knowledge 
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(however vast and various they may be) can converge towards a 
higher and profounder unity. 


RELIGION IS DYNAMIC 


Moreover, religion is dynamic. It pours into”the’mind both light 
and mystery, both fruition and desire, both peace and hope. 
Religion, practised with a university mind, that is to say a mind 
genuinely concerned about the problems posed by university 
thought, provides two stimuli in particular which are today of 
special relevance—a realist stimulus and a spiritual stimulus. This 
double urge is keenly felt today: the need for metaphysics and the 
need for prayer. Religion awakens in the mind an intense desire 
to know Being and gives a new significance to metaphysical 
problems. Thinking and knowing are very serious occupations; 
they are the acts of a person responsible to the One who makes 
them possible; preparing him for the joyful possession of Truth. 


PRAYER AND LOVE 


At this point, knowledge turns into prayer; and prayer becomes 
the deepest, the most conscious, the finest exercise of the educated 
mind. Prayer is the highest activity of the intellect, which, having 
reached the limit of its powers, calls on the other faculties, and 
especially on Love, not now to search for Truth, but to surrender 
to It and to serve It. And now a wonderful thing happens. My 
soul becomes aware of a Voice, living, strong, gentle as the voice 
of a friend, who from eternity has awaited this ineffable moment— 
for religion is a conversation. How can we describe this encounter, 
how depict the beauty of this meeting of man with God—a beauty 
which the arts have striven, each in its own way, to express. 
Religion is an exchange of gifts—“‘admirabile commercium”, as 
we sing in the Christmas liturgy; it is a living action, a communion. 

This is what Catholicism is. It is an exchange between God, who 
has absolute rights over His creature, and man who is utterly 
dependent. But the creature’s worship of the Creator is not an 
annihilation of the creature; it is an act of love. Religion is Love— 
Infinite Love poured out on man who is thrice blessed if he strives 
with all his might to accept it humbly. Then God makes Himself 
the Guest of the human soul, breathes upon it, creates a new 
interior life, infuses new gifts and virtues, and—something of 
particular importance for the university Catholic—moulds a new 
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mentality in which Wisdom, that synthesis of light and love, holds 
sway. 

To conclude, students, I exhort you to live in the grace of God, to 
venerate the Holy Spirit, to honour Mary, the Seat of Wisdom; 
and then to listen to the voice of Christ your Teacher within, to 
obey His instructions and to learn from Him the true meaning of 
life and of your own personal life. No one is, I think, better fitted 
than the student to appreciate the inspiring power of religion, to 
experience its appeal and to respond wholeheartedly to it. 


APOSTOLIC CATHOLICS 

Christian life and university life interpenetrate each other. They 
each represent a culminating point in the history of an individual. 
But neither can remain within the individual. Each has a driving 
force of love impelling the student towards service of his fellow-man. 
Religion and university education together are a preparation for 
life, a promise of what adult life will be; they prove their worth 
tomorrow, they are a call to duty. They demand a profession of 
faith, a living witness, a service of humanity. They point to one’s 
neighbour in need. They are fulfilled by charity. 

Your life as Catholic students will not be authentic and will not 
be happy unless you positively affirm and consistently live your 
Christian principles. You must aim at an apostolic and social 
expression of your Catholicism. In a tortured and divided world, 
where powerful forces oppose you and corrupting ideas abound, 
not only must you think rightly and act rightly, you must also, 
and as a matter of urgent duty, be determined and militant apostles 
of truth. Such is the task that lies before you. 

This is the message that I used to give you as your chaplain. This 
is the message that I repeat to you today as your cardinal and 
bishop. 

+GIOVANNI BATTISTA CARDINAL MONTINI 
Milan, Italy Archbishop of Milan 


The end of the world 
If “the end of the world” conjures up for us visions of disaster 
and destruction rather than of fulfilment and resurrection, that is a 
deviation from the Christian perspective. Christ’s coming will only 
destroy the forces of sin and division in this world, precisely what 
presents an obstacle to peace. This ultimate peace is the profound 
aspiration of the Church. Every Christian must make it his own. 
—RENE LAURENTIN: Our Lady and the Mass, p. 58. 
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APOSTOLATE IN THE 


UNIVERSITY 
VINCENT BUCKLEY 


NE thing everyone knows about the lay apostolate is that the 
Popes for several decades have been calling every Catholic 
to take part in it. This is a call to laymen to take responsibility 

for the well-being and ultimate salvation of their whole environment, 
and to take the spiritual initiative in undertaking this responsibility ; 
it is a call, that is, for a growth in human freedom. But, however 
carefully the Popes issue their call, and however eagerly the laymen 
answer it, many people (perhaps most people) act as though it were 
a call not to a development of and in personal freedom, but to the 
institutionalising of lay activities: a call not to the development of 
a new life but to the bringing under stricter hierarchical control of 
a life already being lived. It is one of the disadvantages of the term 
“Catholic Action”, open as it is to such various interpretations, 
that it encourages this mistake. And this is a disadvantage, par- 
ticularly for intellectuals and students: the best of them tend to 
be the reverse of “organisation men’’, contra-suggestible to attempts 
to, institutionalise their activities. 

Yet an intellectual apostolate requires just as much as any other 
to be a group apostolate; and there are peculiar problems in the 
development of a group apostolate in a modern university. One of 
them is the problem of forming group life in such a way as to 
encourage individual initiative instead of merely harnessing it. An 
over-emphasis on regulating, institutionalising, harnessing, may 
lead to an admirable use of the bridle and curb, but, as the poet 
Roy Campbell would say, where’s the bloody horse? A university 
apostolate, like any other, exists to put new life into the bloody 
horse. 

It may be helpful, then, if I give a few brief notes on the develop- 
ment of a group apostolate over the past ten years in the University 
of Melbourne, though it is necessary to realise that principles 
which are made manifest in a way of life, in lives led and relation- 
ships vitalised, are peculiarly hard to describe; and it must be 
realised that behind the smoothness of my account lie pain and 
labour, blacksliding, the failure of group after group, the disloyalty 
of some individuals, a whole ebb and flow of experiment and re- 
assessment, trial and error. No one can develop a genuine apostolate 
by applying to a readymade situation readymade principles; one 
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does so only by planting a seed and praying and working for it to 
grow. In a sense, one learns one’s principles, one’s theology, most 
valuably if one is driven to them through the sheer intensity of the 
effort involved in facing the facts of life: one’s own life and the 
lives of one’s neighbours. 

The University of Melbourne is a secular university, supported 
by the State. It professes no creed; and its constitution precludes 
any teaching of religion and any resort to Christian norms in 
teaching “secular” subjects. Ten years ago, its student population 
was 7,000; now it is 11,000; perhaps 2,000 are Catholics. One-third 
of all students are part-timers, who come only for evening lectures, 
and are cut off from the best of university life; there are, then, 
perhaps 1,400 Catholic students studying fulltime; perhaps forty 
of these are priests and religious, the rest laymen. Of the staff- 
members, about 7 per cent are Catholics. So the potential members 
of a group apostolate in the university are a quite small proportion 
of the whole. 

Almost all of these Catholic staff-members and students have 
been educated in Catholic schools. Paradoxically, that is one of 
the biggest impediments to their taking apostolic initiative in the 
university; the reasons are too complex to go into here, but the fact 
is pressing enough to be mentioned. Nevertheless, a structure now 
exists of about forty separate groups, containing perhaps 300 
people, several of them lecturers and tutors; there are also a number 
of individuals who, while they are dedicated members of the 
apostolic community, belong to no specific “group”’. 

After the second world war, the non-Catholic image of university 
Catholics was based on their. pre-war activities, an exciting activity 
of debate and polemic, of ideological warfares against the United 


Front and emotional attachment if not to Generalissimo Franco — 
at least to the Falange hymn. But this image was gradually falsified — 


by the actual demeanour of Catholics between 1945 and 1950. 
There were still debates against the Communists, but the United 
Front was breaking up, and several Catholics came to be accepted 
wholeheartedly as leaders in university life. We were perhaps short 
on theology, and what we didn’t know about the basis of the lay 
apostolate was nobody’s business. But we were “incarnated” in 
our environment to a surprising extent. When the United Front 
started to go, so did the ghetto-mentality among Catholics. By 
1950 the taste for Communism was fast disappearing, and was 
being replaced by a mass interest in religion: much of our energy 
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went for a couple of years into presenting the truths of Faith to 
people suddenly eager to hear them. 

But this cultural phenomenon changed, too, and we found 
ourselves about 1952 in an extremely promising yet somewhat 
ambiguous position. There was a small group who had become 
recognised leaders of the Catholic students by being first of all 
leaders in the university community as a whole; who had a lot of 
experience in cultural as well as “religious” activities; and who 
would have been recognised by Canon Cardijn as completely 
incarnated in, completely representative of the positive values of a 
society which a few years earlier would have been perceived as 
hostile to Catholicism. Their achievement was the result of gradual 
growth rather than of any calculated strategy; and it was, I think, 
a genuinely spiritual achievement. 

However, the realisation had been gradually borne in on us that 
such an achievement might encourage an unhealthy individualism 
and cult of the “leader”; that the image presented by it could be 
seen as an image of the unusual and unrepresentative individual 
rather than of Christ in His members; and that there was both a 
spiritual responsibility and a psychological need to bring this work 
to fruition in an apostolic community, a “movement” in the sense 
pioneered by the J.O.C. 

Providentially, at this stage a great impetus was given to the 
development of such a community by the presence of John Dormer, 
an English aristocrat who had worked with the English Y.C.W., 
had earned the friendship of Pat Keegan, and was deeply imbued 
with a sense of the communal mission of the Church. He helped us 
to realise certain values already implicit in our activities. One of 


' these implications was the fact that the Church could not be fully 
| present in and to the university except in the form of a visible, 
_ active, growing community. Another was that the spiritual action 


of Catholics on one another could not be fully fruitful except in 
such a community. 
The first thing to be learnt in any such development is that the 


| Christian life is a life of service. Christ Himself told us this un- 


mistakably. But to learn it is also to learn that our service of the 
world, of our neighbours, of their values, is not one carried out 


' in isolationfrom Christ, but is a continuation of His service carried 


out with strength that comes from His living in us. A Christian com- 
munity, like any of its individual members, goes out in generosity 
to the world in which it grows: it serves that world by the witness 
of active charity it bears to Christ’s presence, and it witnesses to 
Christ’s life by the tasks through which it serves the world. This 
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is a hard lesson for intellectuals to learn; for we are individualists, 
arguers, given either to polemic or to solitary meditation, usually 
fearful of self-commitment, and often assertive and contentious. It 
is a painful lesson to learn. But an intellectual apostolate which 
does not make this its initial premiss is on very shaky foundations 
indeed. It is very common among Catholic thinkers, no matter 
what their explicit views are on the relationship between Christianity 
and the world, to act as though Christian wisdom can retain its 
energy and its integrity only if we hold ourselves to some degree 
apart from “secular” intellectual circles. It seems to me, on the 
contrary, that a properly-based intellectual apostolate can supply 
for the whole university the energy which secularists no longer seem 
able to supply: an energy seen in the raising of common issues, the 
self-questioning, the explicit concern for human values. 

About 1952, then, three or four experimental groups appeared. 
They were not deliberately fostered by any committee, but grew 
spontaneously out of a common choice. Their experience quickly 
became relevant to the whole of the Catholic society in the university, 
But its relevance was not immediately recognised: there was no 
scooping of the rather disturbed pool. For the next three years, our 
annual conferences, which aimed to explore this new conception, 
ended by explaining it to an audience many of whom thought it 
didn’t apply to them, and some of whom were rather hostile. The 
accusations were predictable: that there was too much jargon, too 
much idealistic nonsense, too much reliance on a “foreign” (i.e, 
French) notion of the intellectual life, and too many anarchistic 
toughs among the leaders. These accusations were predictable; but 
they show, too, that people don’t mind what you say or do so long 
as you don’t put any onus on them to take their part in saying and 
doing it. Nevertheless, the accusations provided a valuable stimulus 
to the growth of the apostolic community, because they forced 
self-awareness on us and challenged what might have become the 
self-righteousness of a new cult. All this argument also kept alive 
our sense of purpose at a time when the university as a whole was 
settling down into apathy and bureaucratic conformism. 

But during those three formative years, and later, there was a 
constant change not only in the actual attitudes adopted by members 
of the apostolic groups towards a number of relevant issues, but 
also in the understanding of those attitudes and their theological 
bases. The process was dialectical rather than deductive; action 
and thought influenced each other. It was, in other words, a process 
of spiritual formation: not the formation of people in vacuo, but 
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their formation by one another in the carrying-out of a common 
task. Such a process does not satisfy, but arouses, a hunger for the 
sacred; it does not withdraw men from the daily assumption of 
responsibility for the lives of others, but directs them deeper into 
responsibility; it does not substitute “action” for contemplation or 
theological thinking, but leads men through action to define their 
own lives more fully in terms of the Revelation. It is a gradual 
making-sacred of the “secular”. 

These attitudes changed, then, in accordance with a pattern at 
first implicit and later more fully visible. There was a change, first, 
in our conception of the “‘secular” and our use of it. One’s life 
could no longer be divided sharply into the “‘spheres”’ of the sacred 
and the secular, or the licit and the illicit, or the significant and the 
neutral. These categories no doubt remain, but as categories in the 
background, not as the motivations of an actual Christian life. If 
one consents to take part in an apostolic work which envisages the 
sanctification of the whole world, one won’t readily consent to set 
aside certain areas of one’s life as “neutral to grace’: which simply 
means unredeemable. There is a danger in this stress, of course: the 
danger of using Catholicism as an ideology and claiming to extend 
illegitimately the juridical rights of the Church over society. But 
to see this danger is to be already capable of avoiding it. A Christian 
vision which sees the secular not primarily as a set of obstacles to 
salvation but as a vast network of things and values potentially 
redeemable will obviously involve a more acute sense of the con- 
scientious rights of non-believers, and a more acute sense of the 
part that their beliefs and values may play in the economy of the 
redemption. 

So there will be a change, too, in the relationship between the 
apostolic community and the university community as a whole. 
The change can be expressed bluntly by saying that a polemical or 
apologetic conception is replaced by a conception of dialogue, and 
the conception of the Church as one of several separate ideological 
groups will be replaced by an idea of service. It is interesting that 
our publications and ideas have had a good deal of effect among 
Protestants, and that Catholic speakers have several times spoken 
to conferences of Protestants or of Jews, as well as to non-denomina- 
tional societies. There is still a widespread distrust of Catholics, but 
this is due chiefly to political circumstances beyond our control. 
It will be evident that a change has also occurred in our sense of the 
important and apostolic value of ideas; the stress will be not on 
alternative and conflicting interpretations of disputed issues but on 
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the common understanding of common problems, in which uni- 


versity Catholics have as a matter of fact given leadership more]. 


often than others. The central Catholic claims are still made, 
publicly and privately, but the apologetic stress and method have 
become less important. 

These changes have had their correlative effect in the Catholic 
attitude to study, or to what is often described as “‘secular subjects”. 
We strongly attack the two extreme conceptions: One, that secular 
subjects are neutral as to Christian wisdom, and are in fact merely 
a training in an intellectual trade or craft; and two, that Christian 
wisdom can be applied to secular subjects in the shape of an ideology, 
reducing their complexity and submitting them to the organising 
power of a grid or set of categories. Our most recent conference was 
concerned with this very problem, of how secular subjects can lead 
men further into the Divine Wisdom so that the study of them 
becomes a work of praising God. 

The relevance of theology immediately becomes apparent, but as 
something to be probed as well as accepted. A study in theology 
which provided a grid or quasi-ideology would be worse than 
useless, for it would reduce and distort the very subject it aimed to 
define. We are drawn inevitably to the notion of a theology lived 
as well as studied, but have so far reached no very adequate 
formulations of this problem. 

We maintain that the growth in awareness of all these things, 
and in the life of charity through which the awareness makes itself 
public or effective is a growth in the spiritual life: a spiritual growth 
of a sort most appropriate (even necessary) to Catholic intellectuals. 
We have already held two conferences on the theme of spiritual 
formation. In both of them there has been a good deal of stress on 
the role of lay Christians in the formation of one another and (a 
more difficult concept) the role of the apostolic community in the 
formation of each. The chaplain is seen not as a sort of ecclesiastical 
organisation man, or a resident theologian taking preventive 
measures against certain consequences of lay intellectual initiative, 
but as a spiritual director to individuals and groups alike; his 
function is the administration of the sacraments and the assisting 
people to interpret the movements of grace in their lives. 

All these changes (so over-simplified in my telling) have been 
radical changes in the inner disposition of many people and in the 
objective situation in which we live. For example, there has been a 
shift of emphasis from the professional faculties to the faculty of 
Arts, and a certain change in the disposition of Catholics throughout 
the university. 
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What may seem most immediately distinctive about the apostolate 
in Melbourne University is its development of the group system. 
This is a phenomenon of such large implications that it is impossible 
to describe (though Bill Ginnane’s article in The Tife of the 
Apostolate, gives an excellent account of its basis). It may be said, 
however, that the groups are not discussion groups, set up to 
discuss intellectual problems, and they are not “spiritual” groups 
set up to engage in communal “spiritual reading”. They do discuss, 
and they do form spiritually: but they do so by keeping their gaze 
fixed on the three realities which dominate a Christian’s life—the 
actual environment in which he lives and which he is to redeem; 
the life of Christ presented to him in the Church and living in him; 
and the union of charity that exists between him and his fellow- 
members of the community. 

A group would usually have half-a-dozen members, and for 
convenience sake would consist usually of members of the one 
faculty. The senior groups, however, vary in number and represent 
different faculties. The progress of the whole community is in a 
sense guided by an “executive committee” consisting of the chaplain, 
three members of the most advanced group, plus seven or eight 
other members of different but representative groups. This com- 
mittee plans: all conferences (three are held for different groups 
at the beginning of each year, and have perhaps 300 people at 
them), and arranges a monthly meeting at which the groups discuss 
their common problems. It also takes a certain responsibility for 
suggesting programmes on which junior groups can work, without 
going to the lengths of prescribing courses of action and study. 
Nothing I have said can give much idea of the life of this com- 
munity or the effect of this conception. There is a fair amount of 
detailed analysis of the various issues, and this can be made 
available.1 I have been forced to concentrate on describing in 
general terms a process of communal growth; but this growth 
happens as a result of a concern with the wellbeing of the whole 
university. It results not from communal introspection but from 
the attempt to live a life of service. It seems to me that Ireland badly 
needs some such apostolic community to grow in her universities; 
for your problems are sharper and more daunting than ours, and 
only apostolic communities of the sort I am speaking of can provide 
the energy with which to meet them. 

VINCENT BUCKLEY 
University of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 


1. The Incarnation in the University is available from Geoffrey Chapman Ltd., 
London; and all other material from the Secretary, Newman Society, Newman 
College, University of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
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INTRODUCING STUDENT 


CATHOLIC ACTION ' 
DOUGLAS HYDE 
t 
HAT the Asian students of today do tomorrow will probably ¢ 
decide the fate of a continent. For years they were regardeg ¢ 
as of little importance. Then it was realised that the student ; 

of the 1930s had become the Nationalist and Communist leaders 9 
the ’50s. Almost overnight they became a group which was takeg s 
very seriously indeed. c 

Today they can overthrow a regime, as they did in Korea. Q) f 
they can keep out the President of the most powerful country 
the world, as they did recently in Japan when President Eisenhoweg g 
had to be told not to call at Tokyo. v 

In the Philippines, as elsewhere in Asia, the students are every t 
where, in everything. There are scores of thousands of them iff s 
Manila, the capital alone. Thousands more in the provincial citie§ d 

How they will be absorbed or, for that matter, whether they wif it 
ever be absorbed, is anyone’s guess. In practice, too often, even th 
graduates finish up as manual workers, bus drivers or warehoust gj 
men. 

Taken individually they captivate Westerners by their freshne 
‘and their eager, unsophisticated desire to acquire knowledge and o 
even more, acquire a degree, whatever the cost. Yet the productiog a 
of graduates on such a fantastic scale in a country which is stil N 
little more than a producer of raw materials for a foreign markey fy 
is rather frightening, too. 

For what if disillusionment and frustration should make then} N 
turn sour? If that were to happen the Philippines would indeed & ir 
faced with a dangerous situation. , be 

A few years ago it would have seemed certain that most of them d 
were destined to become Free-thinkers, Freemasons, Anti-clerical 
or Communists. That was a process which had been building up fo th 
sixty years and more. The credit for the fact that it has been halted i 
and reversed and that most of them are today far closer to thé in 
Faith than were their fathers before them is due in large p W 
Student Catholic Action. 

This is recognised by the Church’s leaders in the Philippines’ 

It is also recognised, as I know from experience, by non-Catholi¥ gr 
familiar with the situation in South East Asia. its 

When I mentioned SCA to a high-ranking British official on om} ta 
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occasion, telling him that I hoped to address an SCA conference 
whilst I was in the Philippines, he at once replied: “I sincerely hope 
you will. It is the most successful student movement in all Asia’’. 

Student movements generally have an understandable tendency 
to grow spectacularly for a while, then just as suddenly to decline 
ly or disappear from the scene. Ever since the end of World War II, 
SCA has grown steadily from year to year, not only in numbers but 
in experience and in strength. 

It started in the universities, spread down to colleges and high 
t schools and then, in due course, through the creation of the Alumni 
of Student Catholic Action, which is organised on a vocational 
M basis, into the professions as well. 
There are universities in the Philippines where only a few years 
wee ago the name of God was never mentioned except in derision and 
where any sympathetic reference to religion was taboo, both among 
the teaching staff and the students. Today, thanks to SCA, in those 


ff same universities large chapels have been built, Mass is celebrated 
1@ daily, there is a chaplain who is supported by the university author- 


lf ities, and a Student Catholic Action cell or unit in every class. 
This has changed the whole climate of opinion within the univer- 
Mf sities. It has changed their moral tone. It has even, in a number of 
cases, changed their curriculum. 

On more than one occasion, after I have addressed an assembly 
of the whole of the students in a university, I have personally heard 
a hard-headed university President pleading with Father Michael 
tit Nolan, who heads the team of SCA priests, to provide him with a 
full-time chaplain immediately. 
| In the article which follows this “introduction”, Father Michael 
} Nolan gives the dates, facts and figures. These in themselves are 
! impressive. But he is too modest and too near the picture to really 
| be able to convey the size of the job that he and his colleagues have 
» done and are doing. 

i} = have travelled in most of the countries of the world and in all 
0) the Church’s main mission areas. Wherever I go I seek out the most 
4 lively Catholic action organisations and am fortunate enough to 
§ invariably have the entrée to them. I know of no movement anywhere 
— has achieved more than, or as much in less time as SCA has 
one. 
| Nor is it just a matter of numbers of youngsters organised in some 
great mass movement. SCA is a movement of individuals. It concerns 
itself with the spiritual formation, intellectual development, cultural 
tastes and training in leadership of every one of its members. 
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It is able to do this because, even though its membership totals 


some 70,000, it is organised on a cell basis. Thousands of small}. 


groups are working for the sanctification of their members and to 
develop their talents and qualities to the limit. 

They are working, also, to spread what they have. Each unit 
leader makes it his aim every year either to make a convert, to 
bring back a lapsed Catholic or turn a practising one into a well- 
instructed leader. 


The Filipino students may, with their gaiety and enthusiasm,} 


appear at first glance to be somewhat effervescent. But there is 
something very solid about Student Catholic Action of the 
Philippines. 


When the movement had spread for some years with spectacular} 


speed its leaders did not permit themselves to be carried away by 


the desire to achieve ever bigger numbers as an end in itself. For. 
several years now more time and thought has been given to con-f 
solidating its organisation, instructing and training its members,§ 
than to recruitment. This leads, of course, to the numbers continuing 


to grow nonetheless. 


The man who started SCA was an Irish Columban Father. For \ 
most of its life SCA has been in Columban hands. Today all its { 


chaplains are Columbans. In my view it is one of the Maynooth 
Mission to China’s biggest achievements. For that matter it may be 


modern Ireland’s too. 
DOUGLAS HYDE 
67 Cambridge Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W.20 


UNIVERSITY APOSTOLATE IN| 


THE PHILIPPINES 


MICHAEL NOLAN 


TUDENT Catholic Action was founded in 1936 to promote 


Catholic Action in the educational institutions of the} 


Philippines and to counteract the influence of secularism in 
Philippine education. It evolved from a scholastic philosophy club, 
formed in the University of the Philippines, the State university, 
for the purpose of neutralising the agnosticism prevalent there. The 
pioneer organiser of the movement was Father E. J. McCarthy, 
who received a mandate from Archbishop O’Doherty of Manila 
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for this work. Early and intense opposition to the newly constituted 
SCA, while serving to provide spirit and militancy to the movement, 
forced Father McCathy to switch his attention to the more co- 
operative private secular universities, notably Far Eastern University, 
| National University and the University of Manila. The immediate 
) purpose was to prepare the students of these secular schools for the 
if International Eucharistic Congress of 1937. 
{| The favourable reception accorded to SCA by the Catholic 
authorities of these private secular schools of Manila encouraged 
i Father McCarthy to form SCA into an integral interschool organisa- 
tion. Headquarters were established at the old Sta Cruz church in 
} the heart of downtown Manila. Special student Masses every 
Sunday featured broadcast sermons by Father McCarthy. Annual 
| student rallies were organised to foster Catholic opinion and to a 
| promote a strong spirit among the Catholic youth. Though loosely a 
constituted, the organisation created considerable impact in 
‘ii educational circles during the pre-war years. During the Japanese 
| occupation of Manila, from 1941 to 1945, the organisation was 
forced to register as ““SCA for Secular Colleges and Universities’’. 
However, restriction of movement among the priest advisers and 
the closing of most schools brought the activities of SCA to a 
standstill. 
: After the war SCA was reorganised in 1948 by Father James 
McDevitt at the request of Archbishop O’Doherty. Given the 
specific assignment of organising the catechetical apostolate in the 
city of Manila, for two years SCA functioned exclusively as a student 
‘ Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Catechists from Catholic 
universities and colleges were trained and organised to conduct 
the catechetical programme for 250,000 students in the government 
elementary and secondary schools. At that time only 6,000 were 
receiving religious instruction. Some indication of the success of 
this programme can be estimated by the 1960 report that more 
than 180,000 of these students are now under instruction. 
In 1949 the post-war SCA was formally inaugurated at the 
| Chapel of the University of Sto Tomas with eighteen Catholic 
| schools forming the nucleus of the organisation. In 1950 the 


secular universities and colleges, retaining at the same time the 
invaluable membership of the Catholic schools as a leaven in the 
city’s mass of half a million students, including those of elementary 
and secondary level. We shall confine our attention in this article 
| to students of university level. 


| movement returned to its original field of concentration in the 
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- More than 300,000 students, of whom 80 per cent are in Manila, 
are enrolled in some 900 academies of university level, of which 24, 
with the requisite number of faculties, are formally constituted 
universities. Less than 45,000 study in Catholic institutions. SCA 
is the specialised movement of Catholic Action mandated by the 
Philippine hierarchy for all educational institutions. In the past 
ten years it has gradually developed into a well knit organisation 
with a general programme of campus Christianisation adaptable 
to the many and varied schools of the country. No longer confined 
to the immediate post-war assignment of catechetical instruction, 
SCA pursues as well a six-point programme: religious, educational, 
social, cultural, recreational and religious action in campus politics, 
based on the five aims of Catholic Action. 

In the city of Manila fifteen SCA chaplains are advisers to the 
organisation under the leadership of His Eminence Cardinal 
Santos, Archbishop of Manila and staunch advocate of the 
movement since its foundation. Much of their time is spent in 
reaping the spiritual fruit of the SCA members’ apostolic work. 
Daily Mass in secular universities, regular Confessions and Holy 
Communions, Holy Hours and Retreats form a considerable 
portion of the SCA programme in secular schools. Efforts to 
integrate Catholic principles with all courses have been very 
successful due to SCA planned action, the gradual introduction of 
SCA trained lecturers and professors and the co-operation of 
Catholic administrators in secular schools. Lecture courses con- 
ducted by priests, Catholic laymen and SCA leaders are regular 

features of the academic year, organised to supply what is wanting 
‘in the secular education provided. Some of these have been estab- 
lished as credit courses. 

Attractive programmes are organised each year to promote 
Catholic culture in music, dramatics and the arts. Many schools 

- participate in the annual four-day SCA choral and dramatic festival. 
In the field of literature considerable influence is exercised over 
’ student publications by writers and journalists trained for leadership 
in the campus press. There is also a formally organised SCA Press 
Bureau for the collection and dissemination of Catholic news and 
‘-information. 
Considerable reform is being effected in the student community 
~ by agitation for new legislation and the implementation of existing 
laws curbing corrupting influences. The presence of well prepared 
SCA leaders at public hearings, strong representation to the proper 
authorities and the organisation of orderly student rallies have been 
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very effective. In the realm of campus politics SCA promotes good 
student government by training leaders for this particular field and 
- by educating the student electorate. Effective leadership in neutral 
organisation has promoted constructive student community pro- 
grammes and prevented attempted Communist infiltration in 
national student groups. For this SCA has earned the gratitude of 
government and education leaders. 


STRUCTURE 


SCA requires the support of the student masses to carry on this 
extensive programme of campus and community Christianisation. 
To direct the student mass movement it needs a considerable 
number of well trained and spiritually formed leaders. In attempting 
to mobilise and organise the total Catholic student population 
SCA is neither limited nor exclusive in its membership. It requires 
nothing more than practical Catholicism and the will to work for 
Christ and His Church. Organisational structure and meeting- 
requirements accommodate and permit maximum membership. 
But if from its members SCA just requires the minimum good will 
and spirituality, it demands the maximum from those trained to 
lead the great mass membership of the organisation. The various 
SCA groups provide leadership training for the leaders and for- 
mation for the members. 
The uni is the basic organised group co-ordinating the action 
of individual members, informal teams, cells and sections or 
committees. The Unit, which meets monthly, can have a maximum 
of 120 members. The fundamental action group of the Unit is the 
CELL. The Cell which meets weekly with a maximum membership 
of fifteen, provides systematic formation for its members through 
doctrinal, moral and liturgical discussions. The members exercise 
the apostolate of personal influence as their essential assignment 
and make preparatory observation and studies for the Christianisa- 
tion of specific aspects of their environment. The Cell also directs 
several TEAMS of informal groups of five members who cannot 
‘join cells or other regular groupings. The COMMITTEES which are 

sometimes called SECTIONS are organised for concentration on some 
_ specific apostolic work, e.g. catechetical, eucharistic, literary, radio, 
dramatics. In the monthly Unit meeting the members of all these . 
groups are given the necessary formation for their work. Different 
schools, according to their student population have from one to 
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one hundred units organised. Almost 20 per cent of Manila’s 
university students are members of SCA. 


FIELD OF ACTION 


The field of Student Catholic Action is extensive. It is limited in 
scope only to the aims of Catholic Action and in area only by the 
confines of the student environment, which is practically coterminous 
with the community. To provide sufficient leaders to direct this 
action and organisational programme regular leadership schools 
are held during the year. They form one of the main features of 
the annual SCA programmé and continue all through the school 
year. Groups of 50 selected leaders are coursed through a series of 
classics for four successive weekends, on the meaning and nature 
of Catholic Action and the organisation and techniques of SCA, 
by chaplains and qualified professors who have graduated from the 
ranks of SCA. During summer vacation annual conferences are 
organised in resorts away from Manila to which the best graduates 
of the leadership schools are sent for more intensive training. 

In 1950 two SCA chaplains were merely tolerated in the first 
secular universities selected for the launcing of the SCA programme. 
Now, in 1960, fifteen chaplains are not only accepted but com- 
pensated for their work in ten universities and SCA is in the progress 
of establishment in several other secular universities, colleges and 
secondary schools. In 1950 there was no secular university where 
daily Mass was offered. In 1960 daily Mass is being offered in 
seven universities in Catholic chapels on secular campuses. Regular 
Confessions, frequent Holy Communions, weekly devotions to 
Our Lady and various other religious activities are now regular 
features of the students’ life in secular schools. Student Catholic 
Action is a recognised campus organisation in the secular schools 
as it is in the Catholic schools and acknowledged as the largest and 
most effective. It can readily be claimed that SCA directs student 
opinion and regulates the trend of all student movements in the 
Philippines. 

A contributing factor to the present success of SCA can be seen 
in the unity of the organisation. Ten Columban chaplains work . 
full time at this specialised work. They have the enthusiastic support 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Manila. Students from Catholic 
and secular schools have been blended into one organisation. 
Interschool harmony, a characteristic of the organisation, is pro- 
moted by the leadership schools and conferences, by the monthly 
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general Mass and Holy Communion of the various school officers 
of SCA and by frequent informal association. The sympathetic 
co-operation of school administrators from Catholic and secular 
institutions has facilitated the stability and growth of the 
organisation. 

Catholic Action in the Philippines is organised on the federative 
basis. Student Catholic Action is one of the eleven federated 
organisations established in practically every diocese of the 
Philippines with a national membership of 90,000. Every summer 
trainer teams of leaders from Manila go to various provincial 
centres to extend the organisation. SCA is affiliated to Pax Romana, 
the international movement of Catholic students and in 1959 was 
host to the Interfederal Assembly. From this the organisation 
received great encouragement and impetus. 

MICHAEL NOLAN 
Manila, P.I. 


Active resignation 


The true balance of faith consists in an abandonment that issues 
in initiative, and initiative that finds its inspiration in the true 
sources—Divine Revelation, the Church’s directives and the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. We must go further and say that 
abandonment without initiative is not abandonment at all but 
spiritual torpor. On the other hand, a purely materialistic initiative 
is irreconcilable with the obligations of faith. True faith rises above 
these two faulty attitudes. It is a synthesis of initiative and abandon- 
ment, making us live (and live in the full sense of the word, that is, 
think and act) not according to our own ideas but according to 
God’s. Our Lady is the model of such active resignation. 

—RENE LAURENTIN: Our Lady and the Mass, pp. 52-3. 
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STUDENT FORMATION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


C. T. HALLY 


N his happily named encyclical on the missions, Princeps 

Pastorum, Pope John XXIII states: “It may well be said that 

the natural place for the formation of lay leaders of Catholic 
Action is the school ... A programme of training for lay leaders 
of Catholic Action, as is obvious, would with difficulty find its 
natural place in a scholastic course. It will thus be necessary to 
confide this to extra-curricular initiative in which youths of most 
promise are brought together for instruction and training in the 
apostolate. Ordinaries will, therefore, try to find the best means 
for giving life to schools for the apostolate which will obviously 
have methods that are different from scholastic methods, true and 
proper’’. (Italics mine.) 

What is true of schools surely is true also of universities, including 
Catholic ones. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the 
request of the Pope to the bishops is that the problem of forming 
students in a modern university has yet to be solved. 

I am going to outline the Australian background to one particular 
attempt at a group apostolate which is functioning in the universities 
of Sydney and Melbourne and which appears to be an initiative 
conforming to that suggested by the Pope. A more detailed account 
of the interior workings and ideals of the members will be gathered 
from the article in this issue by Mr. Vincent Buckley, a Teaching 
Fellow in Australian Literature in Melbourne University. 

This particular approach is confined to Sydney University, with 
Father R. Pryke, a priest of the archdiocese, in charge; and to 
Melbourne, where Father J. Golden, S.J., is ecclesiastical assistant. 
Since there are nine universities and a couple of colleges in this 
country, the movement cannot be said to have won universal 
support. On the contrary, it has encountered a considerable measure 
of criticism, within and without the universities. Such tension 
seems the inseparable accompaniment of any thriving apostolate, 
indicating a mutual realisation that “affairs are now soul size”. 

In these student groups the pivotal problems of the nature of the 
University Apostolate, the role of the ecclesiastical assistant and 
the integral formation of students are discussed at depth. More 
- Important, students and chaplains are attempting to live generously 
_ the tentative solutions they have discovered. In Sydney University, 
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for instance, 26 groups are operating with some 150 members 
undergoing a demanding process of formation. They are ploughing 
a new furrow in the soil of the old university field; into it they are 
dropping seed—the certified seed of tradition—hoping for a renewal 
of life at the acceptable time. The originality of this experiment 
justifies, I hope, the concentration upon it in an article on university 
formation in Australia. 

It may be that conditions in Australia, ‘more easily than those in 
European countries, facilitate attempts to carry out the Pope’s 
directives in the matter of formation. If Journet’s thesis is correct, 
the Church is evolving from the old situation of Consecrated 
Christendom to emergent Secular Christendom. Here, where 
Catholics are in the minority, they are in no danger of being com- 
placent with the existing state of affairs, especially in this period 
of what Cardinal Suhard called “the crisis of unification”. The 
reflective among them feel keenly the questions he raised: ““Who is 
going to provide the inspiration of this common civilisation arising 
everywhere and of itself, in a world hitherto divided ... for a 
worldwide humanism for which we were unprepared? Who will 
make the synthesis of the new universe? What will be its 
inspiration?” The same surf ebbing from our beaches booms on 
the shores of awakening Asia. Our students, mingling daily with 
hundreds of Asian students in our universities, find themselves 
involved. 

In the old world, where universities are integrated into national 
life and strongly governed by tradition, the introduction of change 
tends to savour of radicalism. By contrast, our universities have 
yet to establish their role in society. Others beside Catholics are 
concerned with this, and it generates a certain sympathy with 
Catholics in their thinking out of a solution. 

It is not surprising that several leaders of this University 
Apostolate, from the views expressed in their own magazine 
PROSPECT and other thoughtful publications and from their “public”’ 
activities, are often classified as belonging to the “New Left’, i.e. 
non-Communist thinkers committed to fundamental changes in 
society. In literary circles, where some of them hold an established 
and respected position, they are described as “‘classicist’’. In the 
realm of philosophy they could be regarded by text-book scholastics 
as avant-garde and speculative. 

The historical explanation of Australian mentality and tradition 
may be gathered from the lines of one of its best poets and a convert, 
James McAuley: 
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And I am fitted to this land as the soul is to the body, 
I know its contractions, waste and sprawling indolence; 
They are in me and its triumphs are my own, 
Hard-won in the thin and bitter years without pretence. 


The shaping of this sun-tanned land has, then, formed a race that 
is not lacking in initiative, self-reliant. Its approach to problems 
tends to be unacademic and unscholastic, very different from the 
intellectualist and thought-laden approach of the older lands. An 


would not be the first to suggest itself here. 

Moreover, in this post-war period, for the first time in Australia, 
Catholics have attained that proportion of the student body which 
they hold in society generally. Nearly all come from homes lacking 
in any university tradition; not a few from the ranks of the Y.C.W. 
The latter’s system of formation has had germinal influence on the 
entire group apostolate. Some of the senior members are closely 
associated with the CATHOLIC WORKER, an independent and radical 
paper. This new form of the University Apostolate in Australia 
definitely comes from below; the initiative has been and remains 
with the students themselves. 

’ A brief description of what happens in a group meeting may give 
some idea of the type of formation given and the role of the chaplain, 
indicating where the initiative and responsibility lies. 

Groups, organised on a faculty basis, meet once a fortnight. 
Instead of beginning with some formal prayer, different prayers 
are recited from group to group and from time to time within the 
same group. The aim is to avoid formalism. 

With beginners there are three distinct divisions of the meeting, 


the Epistles of Saint Paul, or occasionally, from some spiritual 
book. What is sought is a relevant knowledge of the mind and 
spirit of Christ, of the central themes of His teaching and of the 
mystery of the Church. The chaplain’s talk, copies of which the 
students take home with them, follows. 

The next period is devoted to a frank discussion of the members’ 
attitudes towards religious truths and practices, moral questions, 
companions, acquaintances, etc., which attitudes are then judged 
and action decided upon. The objective is self-knowledge. 

The final section consists of a study of faculty problems in par- 
ticular and university problems in general. Here both students and 


apostolate imposed from above and following preconceived theory | 


which in the more advanced groups tend to be blurred. The first — 
consists of a group “meditation” on some text from the Gospels, | 
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chaplain try to discover the redemptive possibilities of their daily 
lives as university students. 

Those who are familiar with the Legion system of formation may 
, question the somewhat formless nature of such a meeting. Originally 
the Y.C.W. method, which is quite definite, was followed. The 
current “‘system” has evolved as a result of experience over several 
years and of a continual study of doctrine in the light of the most 
recent papal teaching. 

Again, it may appear that the role of the priest is subordinate. 
It is. Cardinal Suhard pointedly has written: “To be fully super- 
’ natural, the apostolate must be adapted. . . . Adaptation does not 
mean accommodation, or systematically substituting the ‘new’ for 
the ‘old’, but solely an integral and intelligent ‘Incarnation’ of that 
message in the actual state of affairs we have to change”’. Catechetical 
experts are gradually realising that the teaching of a systematic 
| catechism is not the best way for a priest to hand on the Good 
) News to young children. At the other end of the educational 
process the same holds true. The priest has to learn how to adapt 
himself and Christ’s message to present-day university students. 
Cardinal Montini has recently reminded us that “inherent in the 
very nature of the art of the pastor there is a certain flexibility 
which is apostolic”, and he has identified the role which is proper 
to the priest as “that of discerning the decisive moments and 
dramas of souls”. One fact is undeniable: the type of meeting 
outlined above and the contacts which flow from it give a priest a 
splendid opportunity of both learning and teaching effectively. The 
demands made on the chaplain are exacting but the pastoral con- 
solation is immense. Priests and students continually confront the 
full reality of their lives, seeking to redeem the time, in which by 
_God’s Providence, they live, to redeem the dreams of a new 
| generation of students. Through common prayer, study and action, 
| there takes place a genuine transformation of persons and, through 
their more conscious and willed participation in the mission of 
Christ, Christian principles permeate and ennoble the university 
community itself. 

I would like to make it clear that the particular apostolate 
outlined here is not the only positive contribution being made by 
; Catholics in the Australian universities. Since, as the Holy Father 
suggested, it concerns an élite, it presupposes and depends upon 
other organisations and approaches. 

Each university has its Newman Society which engages in such 
activities as missions to the university, Mass on the campus, daily 
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Rosary, retreats, participation in public debates, writing articles for 
university magazines and social activities. (In Sydney,and Mel- 
bourne the groups work within the Newman Societies.) The older 


universities have Catholic residential colleges with tutorials, ete, | 


Religious, either Jesuit or Dominican, staff the male colleges and 
act as chaplains, except in Sydney where the Cardinal has entrusted 
the work to diocesan priests, and in the new university of New 
South Wales, where the chaplain is a Sacred Heart Father. In 
addition, two Columban Fathers serve the Asian students as full- 
time chaplains. There are also graduate societies and professional 
guilds. All these send representatives to the University Catholic 


Federation Conference annually—no mean achievement, con-| . 


sidering that Brisbane is 1,000 miles north, and Perth 2,000 miles 
west, of Melbourne. Finally, strong delegations from here attend 
the Pax Romana seminars in India and the Philippines. 

As to what has been achieved so far by the group apostolate 
no one can hazard a guess, for such analysis requires more than 
human knowledge. I might warn, or like Saint Paul boast, that 
this communal search after truth by students and chaplains has 
involved much anguish. ““Betwen the idea and the reality falls the 
Shadow”. Commenting upon the rather acute “problem con- 
sciousness” at the 1957 Conference, one of the leaders, Bill Ginnane, 
remarked: “The Redemption is continued by all those who are 
striving to be ‘other Christs’. And physical suffering is not the only 
nor even the most real suffering. Intellectual and spiritual un- 
certainty or distress—provided they do not spring either from 
pride on the one hand or from cowardice on the other—and 


provided they are offered to Christ, preferably on the altar of His. 


own sacrifice, ic. at Mass—can have an enormous Redemptive 

effect on the world”. Desolation does begin to make a better life! 
C. T. HALLY 

Saint Columban’s College, 

Hayes Park’’, Bobbin Head Road, N. Turramurra, N.S.W., Australia 
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THE NEW CODE OF RUBRICS' 


JOSEPH LOEW 


— 


HE last number of the ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS contains the 
new Code of the Rubrics of the Breviary and of the Roman 
Missal, promulgated by Pope John XXIII with the Motu 

Proprio Rubricarum instructum of 25 July 1960. This marks a 
decisive step towards a definitive systematisation of the rubrical 
legislation of the Breviary and of the Roman Missal. So it could be 
, called the crown on all the work of regulating the public worship 
of the Church which was begun after the Council of Trent, at the 
instance of Saint Pius V, carried on by the Holy See through the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and most recently taken up again 
by Saint Pius X and by Pius XII. And indeed, all this work is 
comprised and summarised in the new Code of Rubrics for the 
Breviary and the Missal, which the Motu Proprio of Pope John 
XXIII approves and proposes to the Latin Church. 

t/ It seems worthwhile to dwell for a moment on the directives in 
8) the pontifical document and on some aspects of the new Code of 
©| Rubrics, which is promulgated by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


ORIGIN -AND SCOPE OF THE NEW CODE OF RUBRICS 


One of the principal features of the new Code is that it recapitulates 
"lclearly and systematically all the rubrical legislation gradually 
Ni formulated down the centuries and “not always—as the Motu 
d Proprio itself points out—with a systematic order, and therefore 
§ 
! 


not without a certain loss of the primitive simplicity and clarity”. 
The original nucleus of the Church’s rubrical legislation were the 
‘| Rubricae generales of the Breviary and Missal of Saint Pius V, which 
_we still find at the beginning of those liturgical books. In the course 
of the succeeding centuries, there were added the numerous decrees 
1/ and replies to queries which are assembled in the seven volumes of 
the Decreta authentica of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. More 
recently, when in 1911 Saint Pius took in hand the restoration of 
the liturgy, his liturgical directives were collected in the Additiones 
et variationes in rubricis, which were not fused with but juxtaposed 
)to the preceding texts. 
That was the situation when Pope Pius XII decided on a first 


1. Translated from the Italian text in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO (2/9/1960) by 
Father Gerard Watson. 
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simplification of the rubrics, with the Decree of the Sacred Con-} 4; 
gregation of Rites dated 23 March 1955. But it was only a partial re 


simplification; and the Decree relating to it, received universally 
with such great favour, was added once more to the corpus of 
already existing rubrics, replacing them only in part. 

After this first simplification, the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 


at the wish of Pius XII, and having in mind a reform of the Breviary ki 


which would fit into the wider plan of a general restoration of the 
liturgy, set in motion a consultation of the Episcopate to get a 


better idea of the problems and most pressing needs in regard to the 


Divine Office. 


In that way Pius XII wanted a start to be made at once on the}, 


work of studying for a complete and systematic simplification of 
the rubrics. 

In the meantime Pius XII died; and his successor, Pope John 
XXIII, not only confirmed what Pius had begun, but expressed the 
wish that it should be completed as soon as possible. And that too 
even after the announcement of the calling of an Ecumenical Council, 
For a Council, as was the case at Trent, will be able to examine 
and discuss general principles of liturgical reform and give directives, 
but it will be difficult for it to come down to the determination of 
individual rubrics. And so a compilation of rubrical legislation, 
already simplified and systematically presented, can lighten in no 
small way some tasks of the Fathers of the solemn Ecumenical 
Assembly. 

The new Code of Rubrics is then the result of the work begun 
under Pius XII. Its purpose is to bring together the rubrical legis- 
lation contained in numerous different texts, to set it in order, 
simplify it, and reduce it to a system. Its systematic order, its clarity 
and its organic quality will allow an easier and more certain know- 
ledge of the law. Just as the Code of Canon Law brought a new 


order and a new clarity, replacing the whole less systematic collection ; 


of earlier laws, so too the new Code of Rubrics should prove a first 
concrete and decisive step towards the preparation of the Code of 
Liturgical Law, which would collect all the liturgical legislation 
and put it in its proper order. 


THE NEW CODE OF RUBRICS 


The rubrical legislation in its new form is divided into three parts. 
First come the Rubricae generales, which refer both to the Breviary 


and the Missal, and comprise the general norms regarding the |; 
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distinction and classification of the various liturgical days and the 
relation of precedence between them. Then come the Rubricae 
generales Breviarii Romani, or the norms which govern the dis- 
position of the Divine Office on the different liturgical days and in 
its individual constituent parts. And finally there are the Rubricae 
generales Missalis Romani, with the regulations for the various 
kinds of Mass and parts of the Mass. 

The union of the three parts makes a whole of 530 canons, 


4/ numbered consecutively and independently of the parts, so as to 
facilitate the citation of individual regulations. It is clearly impossible 


to plunge into a minute examination of the richness of detail 
contained in the new Code. It seems more important to stop to 
underline the system on which the various parts and the individual 
chapters are drawn up. For in contrast with the system on which 


) 


all the earlier texts of rubrical legislation were drawn up, contenting 
themselves with a bare enumeration of the regulations, the new 
Code puts forward along with the regulations those principles which 


‘|serve to illuminate the practical deductions arrived at in the various 


articles. In that way we see clearly not only the text of the law, 
but also the inspiring principles and the very spirit of the law. Let 
us take, for example, the rules which determine the extension of 
the celebration of the individual liturgical days. They are governed 
by the general principle that the liturgical day is simply the natural 
day sanctified by the liturgical actions, in particular by the Divine 
Office and the Mass. Consequently the liturgical day too will have 
an extension corresponding to the natural day, beginning with 
Matins and ending with Compline. Only the Sundays and the 
feasts of the first class, the most solemn days, have a more extended 
celebration which begins with first Vespers on the evening of the 
preceding natural day. The regulations on the times of saying the 
Office, whether in choir or alone, derive from the same principle, 


(complemented by that which states that the canonical hours by their 


very nature and structure are meant to sanctify the different hours 
of the natural day. 


THE LITURGICAL GRADATION 


An aspect of the Code which is completely new is the liturgical 
gradation. First of all, the double classification of the liturgical days 


‘|on the basis of the degree and rite of the Office disappears. That is 


the consequence of the regulation stating that the whole antiphon 
is always to be recited before and after the psalm at all the hours. 
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We will no longer have, then, the distinction of the days into doubles 
and simples. 

The numerous denominations so far in use will be replaced by the 
simpler classification of the liturgical days into four degrees, applied 
wholly or in part to the different categories of liturgical days. So, 
we will have the Sundays divided into Sundays of the first class 
(Advent and Lent) and Sundays of the second class (all the others), 
The feasts which in the calendar are now called “‘doubles of the 
first or of the second class” will be simply “feasts of the first or 
second class”; and the others, now called doubles and simples, will 
be collected in the “third class”. The less full form of celebraticn, 
consisting simply of a commemoration made in the Office of the 
day occurring, will always be retained for the feasts. 

The ferias too will be divided into four classes, in this way: 
ferias of the first class: Ash Wednesday and all Holy Week; ferias 
of the second class: Quarter Tense and the second part of Advess) 
ferias of the third class: the ferias of Lent and the first part of 
Advent; ferias of the fourth class: the ferias of Christmastide, 
Paschaltide and the ferias per annum. 

The application of this classification in four grades to the different 
kinds of liturgical days makes it easy to reckon the precedence 


between them, since a day from an inferior class cannot outrank! ‘ 


one from a higher class. Earlier criteria will be abolished and that 
precedence will be regulated solely on the basis of an adjoined 
“table of precedence” which assembles and orders the various 
liturgical days on the basis of their class and the importance of 
single days in the same class. 

Remaining in the sphere of the liturgical gradation, the application 
of these four degrees or classes to the Votive Masses and Masses 
for the Dead is also completely new. On this division Votive Masses 
and Masses for the Dead are arranged on the basis of their importance 


or the importance of the aim for which they are assigned. Moreover, ; 0. 


the very settling of which class a Votive Mass belongs to already 


establishes of itself those liturgical days on which it is or is not ij 


allowed. For the rank of the day on which a Votive Mass or Mass 
for the Dead is allowed corresponds to the class to which the Mass 
itself belongs. So for example, a Votive Mass of the second class is 


a Mass that can be celebrated on a day which is also of the second\’ 


class; a Votive Mass of the third class is a Mass which is allowed | 


on all the days of the third class; and a Votive Mass of the fourth Of 
class is a Mass which can be celebrated only on days of the fourth he 


class, that is, on the ordinary ferias. re 
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The rank or class of the individual liturgical days has an influence 
too on the arrangement of the Office. Let us say at once that the 
structure of the Office remains the traditional one, with the whole 
.. | “cursus” of the seven canonical Hours, from Matins to Compline. 
An eventual rearrangement of the daily “cursus” of the official 
s),| Prayer of the Church may possibly be included in the “altiora 
1. principia” concerning the liturgical reform which, as the Holy 
Father indicates, will be proposed for the consideration of the 
Fathers of the future Council; but it was certainly not included in 
the rearrangement of the rubrical legislation. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE OFFICE 


a Another feature which has remained unchanged is the single 
it: | form of the Office, both for choral and individual recitation. One 
| al hears requests constantly and from all sides for the suppression of 
‘ the strictly choral sections, such as the responsories, the versicles 

"| and the benedictions. It is perhaps too easy to forget the value of 
details which induce us so much towards reflection and are so 
efficacious in spiritual formation. The one difference between choral 
and private recitation will be the introduction of the versicle 
“Domine, exaudi orationem meam’ in place of the ‘“‘ Dominus 
} vobiscum’’. Here it is a question of a substitution which already has 
a precedent in the recitation of the Office by those who are not 
deacons. 

The part which will be subject to greater modifications at once is 
Matins, which for the greater part of the year will have one Nocturn 
with nine psalms and three lessons. 

More precisely, the following will have Matins with one Nocturn 
of nine psalms and three lessons: all Sundays; all ferias except those 
| of the Triduum Sacrum; vigils; feasts of the third class; days of the 
ty Octave of Christmas, and the Officium S. Mariae in Sabbato. On the 

other hand, the feasts of the first and second class and the ferias 
of the Triduum Sacrum will retain the Matins with three Nocturns, 
and therefore the nine psalms and nine lessons. Easter and Pentecost 
te with their respective octaves retain the traditional arrangement of 
{| Matins with three psalms and three lessons. 
d This reduction of Matins is the shortening the Holy Father alludes 
| to in the Motu Proprio as an easing of the daily pensum of the 
| Office, an alleviation sought by many bishops in their concern 
| above all for the many priests who are every day more and more 
burdened with pastoral cares. It is the same spirit as inspired the 


nt 
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first simplification of 1955, when the semidoubles were reduced to} ; 
simples with the consequent reduction of Matins to one Nocturn:} 
and that was inspired by the necessity of giving more opportunity g 
for prayer made in calm and tranquillity of spirit. Now that principle| 4 
has been extended to almost all the days of the year, Sundays| g 
included. 

In practice, then, Matins will have: on Sundays, two lessons from 
Scripture and a patristic lesson or commentary on the gospel of 
the day; on feasts, two lessons from Scripture and one from the 
life of the saint; while the ferias will retain their arrangement of} « 
three lessons either from Scripture or of commentary on the Gospel| r¢ 
of the day. re 

As we have indicated, the feasts of the first and second class, y 
and the ferias of the Triduum Sacrum retain Matins with nine} jg 
lessons. These are days of greater solemnity, on which the reduction 
of Matins would have involved the sacrifice of some of the finest cl 
patristic passages in the liturgical year. 


of 
THE CALENDAR all 


Attached to the new Code of Rubrics is the new edition of the} tg 
Calendar of the Breviary and of the Roman Missal, revised on the} js 
basis of the new classification of the feasts. of 

The same spirit that guided the compilation of the Code off ga, 
Rubrics has presided over the revision of the Calendar: there to 
no desire to create anything new, but simply to present what already) pig 
existed in a simpler and clearer form, always carefully considering} 
anything that could make the earlier regulations more in accordance) Cg 
with modern needs. for 

So in practice we still find in the Calendar all the feasts that wert) pa; 
in it up till now. The exceptions are feasts in honour of the same! jng 
mystery or the same saint which occur twice. On the basis of that/ On 
principle, one of the two feasts of the Chair of Saint Peter (18) gy, 
January), one of the two in honour of the Holy Cross (3 May), js ¢ 
one of the two in honour of Saint Michael the Archangel (8 May), its 
and Saint John before the Latin Gate (6 May), are removed. Also) gio, 
eliminated are the feasts of Saint Leo II: a feast deriving froma) s 
wrong interpretation of texts referring to the “second feast” of) pre 
Saint Leo I, that is, the translation of the holy Pope; and the feast of my: 
Saint Anacletus (13 July), which is no different from that of Saint) jg g 
Cletus, celebrated on 26 April together with Saint Marcellinus, | fyjc 

Other feasts are reduced to a simple commemoration, because of} ac¢) 
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to} their local character, or rather uncertain historical elements; 
':| among them the feast of the Seven Dolours of Our Lady on Friday 
ity of Passion Week, the feasts of Our Lady of Carmel and of Ransom; 
ple| the feast of the Stigmata of Saint Francis; the feast of Saint George, 
ys} Saint Alexius and Saint Eustachius. 


SOME PASTORAL ASPECTS 

0 

he{ A work which was based on the principle of criticism of the 

of} sources would have certainly demanded other enactments; but, we 

el| repeat, there was no desire to create anything new, but only to 
redraft and revise what already existed, or perhaps simply touching 

8) up where it appeared necessary. The only substantial modification 

Ne} is the new classification of feasts, into three ranks; and the re- 

1) grouping of all the feasts up till now double or single in one single 

st| class, the third. 

We have referred to some new or special aspects of the new Code 
of Rubrics. It would not indeed be possible to review even briefly 
all the details in which the Code abounds. 

But it would be an incomplete and inexact view of the new Code 
ie} to consider it merely as a dry collection of rubrical laws whose end 
ie} is themselves, or as limited simply to a precise and prudent ordering 

of the external form of the rendering of worship. It would be the 
ol} same mistake as wishing to consider the Liturgy as limited simply 

to a knowledge of the rubrics, excluding completely its dogmatical, 
Y) historical and doctrinal, and ascetical elements. 
i; And it seems indeed that one of the essential aspects of the new 
%) Code of Rubrics is just that of having united a determination of the 
form of worship which is precise and regulated even in detail to a 
| pastoral vision of the Liturgy. In that way it offers the priest an 
¢' instrument for pastoral work which is certainly not to be despised. 
it! One first feature of this pastoral aspect is the precedence which 
8} Sunday takes over all the feasts which are not of the first class. It 
)| is the crown of the work of reform begun by Saint Pius X to restore 
)| its regular celebration as the “‘day of the Lord”, with the double 
0) significance of weekly commemoration of Easter and of Baptism. 
4! A second feature of pastoral value is the realisation of a distinct 
f predominance of the cycle of the Time, with the celebration of the 
f mystery of the Redemption, over the cycle of the Saints. In this way 
') is assured the observance of the periods which are, as it were, the 
fulcrum of the liturgical year. Quarter Tense will almost always be 
assured, giving way only to the feasts of the second class. A like 
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pre-eminence will also be enjoyed by the last period of Advent, 
from 17 to 24 December, the ferias characterised by the ‘‘O” 
antiphons. All Lent, too, with its ferias raised to the rank of third 
class, will take precedence over the ordinary feasts of the saints, 
which will be reduced in practice to simple commemorations. Above 
all, the full celebration of Lent, with the Office and Mass of the Time, 
which is obligatory every day even in choir, takes on a special value 
because of the richness of ascetical elements which are meant for 
the spiritual life of the priest himself, and the catechetical riches 
which the liturgy of the time contains as a timely preparation of the 
faithful for Easter. 

A third and new feature in this pastoral aspect is the institution of 
a group of Votive Masses meant to emphasise certain special 
celebrations, such as anniversaries of the parishes or of the parish 
priest, or for special institutions or occasions, such as missions to 
the people, or particular assemblies. In this way the celebration of 
the Mass, with its own chosen and appropriate content, is no longer 
a merely decorative element, but of real vitality through the im- 
mediacy it acquires by its nearness to the sentiments which the 
particular celebration awakes in the participants. 

A final feature we would like to stress is the part allotted to the 
bishops in the ordering of the Liturgy in their respective dioceses. 
This tendency, which was begun with the reforms carried out in 
recent years, finds an even wider field in the new Code of Rubrics, 
The bishop no longer stands merely as the guard who sees that the 
law is observed, but he becomes its soul, applying the law to concrete 
cases on the basis of the needs and necessities of his flock. He no 
longer has merely the power of imposing an oratio imperata ot 
allowing or ordering a Mass pro re gravi, but has the duty of studying 
the particular concrete conditions of his territory, and of applying 
the general rules. On the basis of the principle, for example, bishops 
are given the power to fix for the celebration of the Lesser Litanies 
another date more suitable to the circumstances and to the traditions 
of the people, even though as a general rule they remain fixed for 
the three days before the Ascension. It is easy to see the pastoral 
value of a rule of this kind, which allows the restoration of vitality 
to an institution which had lost all its importance in some nations 
because of their geographical position, for the time of celebration 
was completely at variance with its aim, that is, to implore God’s 
blessing on the ripening crops. And the bishop is given full faculties 
to arrange as he thinks best, without having direct recourse to the 
Holy See. 
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As is obvious, we have here a work of no ordinary importance 
and value, which will render liturgical prayer more flexible and 
vigorous, and will enable priests to carry it out with that “‘¢tran- 
quillitas animi” which is indispensable for spiritual efficacy and 
fruitfulness. 

And every priest will be very grateful to the Holy Father John 
XXIII for this new indication of his great solicitude for the most 
chosen portion of his flock and for this delicate and paternal 
reminder to live and pray more intensely with the Church. 

JOSEPH LOEW 


Rome 


Collaboration and leadership 


The two chief defects of the many lay movements which have 
arisen in the last decade are the absence of effective collaboration 
between them and, in general, the inadequacy of the training given 
their leaders. Collaboration is a very difficult goal among Chilean 
Catholics, who both as Chileans and as Catholics resist group action 
as though it were always regimentation. . . . The training of leaders 
is a problem of another stamp. The more spiritual groups (Opus Dei, 
Schoenstatt) achieve solid spiritual formation; but they neglect 
social and apostolic techniques. The more social groups tend to 
smother themselves in projects which kill off the hours of prayer 
and directed study which should go into spiritual and social 
formation. 

—MARK MCGRATH, C.S.C., in Perspectives, April/May 1959. 
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THIRD MAYNOOTH UNION SUMMER SCHOOL 


Y selecting Preaching as its theme, the organising committee 
of the Second Maynooth Union Summer School offered to the 
clergy of Ireland an opportunity of resolving whatever 

hesitations or doubts there may have been in our thought about the 
ministry of the word today. At times one hears views which suggest 
that preaching is no longer the irreplaceable and living instrument 
of the apostolate which Church practice has always affirmed it to 
be. To talk of a crisis in preaching might be to exaggerate. 
Vigorous preaching, we know, is a characteristic of the great 
moments of expansion of the Church. To lose heart or to bow before 
what is alleged to be a popular demand for short Masses and 
shorter sermons is to misread the signs of the times. This would be 


to project into other minds a culpable failure of nerve in ourselves, 


What is urgently necessary is to revitalise our preaching. 

We came away from Maynooth with a deepened realisation that 
the sermon is the thing. To preach the word of God is our apostolic 
mandate not to be denied. Whether he preaches from the parish 
pulpit or from those extensions of the pulpit which are the classroom, 
the discussion group, parish magazine, boys’ club, specialist Catholic 
Action meeting, the preacher shapes God’s people in the tradition 
of all of God’s messengers since Moses. When all about him the 
world cries aloud its wares, the preacher may not let Christ’s 
message—unum necessarium—be lost by his default. Never was 
good preaching so necessary. 

Most vivid memory of those days is the vintage talk of our fore- 
most, urbane, scripture scholar, Monsignor Patrick Boylan. The 
mellow fruit of long experience in the pastoral field and unin- 
terrupted converse with the sacred books showed how irresistible 
the preacher is who draws heavily on God’s armoury. Monsignor 
Boylan discovered to us the infinite preaching possibilities of Mary’s 
scriptures, the Testament which fed the intense piety of the apostolic 
Church. His flashes of insight into the psalter, Israel’s prayer-book, 
expressing in God’s own words the deepest religious emotions, made 
us ask how we come to overlook this quarry from which to draw 
incomparable material for personal prayer and effective sermons, 
Had we noticed the full satisfaction on hearing the Christian 
accomplishment which rewarded the first hearers of the Gospel, 
men saturated with the Hebrew Bible? It did not appear to be too 
ambitious to aim at this as the goal of the preacher today. Not under 
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the spell of Monsignor Boylan’s scriptural radiation. As naturally 
as the lungs expel the air, the real preacher of Christ exhales the 
thought of the Bible. A Pauline enthusiasm for Christ diffuses a 
warmth of charity and throws new light on every pressing problem. 

Noting that the sacraments and the word are the two constitutive 
elements of the Church, corresponding to the two components of 
revelation, Father Charles Davis focussed attention on the fact 
that whereas the sacramental signs are exactly determined, the 
preacher has to compose the sermon and thereby construct the sign 
that causes grace. Because the word of God depends for its present 
existence on the preacher, his learning and holiness are required 
as conditions for its efficacy. There is then a close connection between 
the fruitfulness of the word in the personal life of the preacher and 
the effect of the sermon on the hearers. We are Christ preaching to 
His people, Christ who began to do and to preach. We must make 
the Christian revelation meaningful for ourselves before we can 


' transmit it in all its force to others. We must also understand our 


hearers, be in sympathy with their aspirations, conscious of their 
limitations. Fidelity to the truths we preach, a genuine concern for 
those to whom we speak, prayer as a basic form of preparation— 
these are the things which ensure success. 

Christians are matured by preaching. A child’s knowledge of 
God’s truth is no adequate equipment for the adult Christian; 
dogma is the food for men. Father James McLaughlin was persuasive 
in the methods he advocated for breaking this bread of doctrine. 

How to make the word intelligible for the man in the pew is in 
part a problem of presentation and delivery. Technical competence 
and an apt choice of words are minimal conditions when the art of 
communication is daily further perfected. Are our theological 
text-books too determinedly apologetic, too much on the defensive? 
We might be so busy slaying dead lions as to lose sight of the wonders 
of the simple affirmation of revealed truth. 

How do we arouse the conviction that we are the new Israel 
listening to and in enjoyment of the fulfilment of the promises made 
to our fathers, asked the Abbot of Glenstal. The word spoken to 
the people assembled to worship God in union with Christ in His 
liturgy is supremely opportune. The homily on the gospel is the 
moment for truth when the congregation has been disposed by 
prayer to open their hearts. It is the bridge between the scriptures and 
the Mass. It teaches that all good living is in-Christ-living. Christ 
in the liturgy is the master in His school of virtue. Before the pulpit 
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and the altar man fulfils himself to the extent that he is transformed 
into Christ. 

Dr. McGarry pleaded for a joint effort by the priests of the parish 
in preparing the Sunday sermon. The sharing of experiences and the 
pooling of our common resources presupposes a team spirit. Saint 
Gregory in the homily read on the feast of evangelists—our task is 
to carry on where the evangelist left off—says that mutual charity 
is the condition for success in preaching the gospel. A sermon which 
is the fruit of study and discussion among priests must gain in 
range and articulateness. He stressed also that a certain ingenuity 
is called for to ensure that the sermon is not jostled out of position 
by the growing demands of the announcement book. Would it be 
well to read the announcements before Mass, to rely on the parish 
bulletin or to make use of effective notice-boards? 

Space allows only mention of stimulating lectures on the Moral 
Sermon (Father Celsus, O.F.M.), Mission Preaching (Father 
Hanrahan, C.SS.R.) and Preaching to Adolescents (Father Tynan). 
Practical points from these conferences were examined in the 
evening discussions, which were perhaps the most profitable hours 
of the whole session. The two lectures by Father Ronan Drury on 
Delivery and on the Idiom of Preaching, were much appreciated. 

I understand that the papers of the Third Summer School, like 
those of the Second, which were issued under the title Mother of the 
Redeemer, are to be published next year by M. H. Gill and Son of 
Dublin. 


Maynooth provided everything that helps to make a summer 
school a stimulating experience for the participants, who were 
drawn from the ranks of the regular and secular clergy of Treland 
with half-a-dozen from the sister island. We went home invigorated 
by the experience of a brotherly investigation of a great priestly 
task. We are to preach because we share in the priesthood of Jesus 
and because the bishop has called us to co-operate with him in 
bringing the gospel to every creature. 

Our young people often think our church services drab and un- 
attractive. This need not be so. A start could be made with the sermon. 
Faith and sound scholarship should go well with a journalistically 
good presentation. The news value of the gospel can never be 
adequately exploited. Last year Pope John appealed to Rome’s 
Lenten preachers for “‘lively and interesting presentations of the 
heavenly doctrine”. To preach well we must know Christ, His 
teaching and the people before whom we stand as Christ’s interpreter. 
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Maynooth Union Summer School developed in detail and in 
depth through its lectures and discussions the implications of Pope 
John’s prescription for bringing the sermon back into its own. 

God has called us to enlighten consciences, not to disturb them 
or to put them into a strait-jacket. 

He has called us to speak with the simplicity with which the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed are stated, not to indulge in com- 
plicated reasonings or to flatter our hearers. 

He has called us to give health to our brethren, not to terrorise 
them. 

PATRICK J. BROPHY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL THEATRE FESTIVAL 
The New Irish Plays 


RT festivals, once they have acquired a particular character, 
or label, are inclined to be accepted by the general public 
like the summer holidays; the weather may be unpredictable 

but one knows, generally speaking, what to expect. From the storms 
of previous years and the rather mild, heavy going of last year, the 
Dublin Theatre Festival now seems to depend, almost exclusively 
on what the native climate has to offer. Lavish imported productions 
were avoided by the organising committee (still smarting under the 
Royal Ballet debt of 1959) and more attention was paid instead to 
the productions of seven new :rish plays with the well-tested Playboy 
of the Western World displayed for three nights only on the side- 
board. }t seems most suitable then, writing in retrospect, to deal 
with these new plays. Here, in an anthology of the most social of 
all the arts, one might expect to find the dramatic conflicts which 
are presently engaging the attention of the people of Ireland. 
This policy of presenting so many new Irish plays could hardly 
have been a deliberate one. Certainly it casts doubts upon the 
international claims of the festival but its effect on Dublin was quite 
remarkable. It created an atmosphere of excitement and discussion 
which was not very evident in other years. Opinions were sharply 
divided and the divergence of views among the critics was un- 
believable—even for Dublin. Most of the plays were condemned 
or praised in the same extravagant fashion by different reviewers. 
But one’s first impressions is that booking was very heavy, which 
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speaks highly of the independent spirit among Irish play-goers, 
whatever Mr. Sean O’Casey may say. Irish playwrights have found 
for themselves a patron and a public in this festival. They have 
carried the festival in creditable fashion this year and next September, 
with this encouragement, there should be more to choose from and 
keener competition. 

It is surprising that many of the plays this year were exercises in 
writing rather than work inspired by outstanding conflicts in 'reland, 
There were exceptions of course, and all the plays were edged with 
the self-criticism of the Celt, the lrish writer’s identity card. It was 
rewarding however to see the attention which was paid to technique 
and the lessons of contemporary theatre. 

Three plays in particular are concerned with Irish society today, 
James McKenna’s The Scatterin’ (Pike Theatre, Abbey Lecture 
Hall), Brian MacMahon’s The Song of the Anvil (Abbey Theatre), 
and John B. Keane’s The Highest House on the Mountain (Orion 
Productions). Mr. Keane’s drama however is primarily one of 
violent human relationships but his characters, in common with 
those of the other two plays, share a hope that somewhere outside 
the painful world on-stage a retreat existed where life was better 
and conflict was at an end. 

Let us begin with The Scatterin’, considered by many people to 
be the outstanding production of the festival, compared by one 
ecstatic critic to the best of O’Casey. In an exciting, crowded pro- 
duction by Alan Simpson it flows on to the unprotected stage, a 
worthwhile evening’s theatre, certainly, but it fails completely to 
offer the experience of great drama to the audience. We have been 
surfeited with plays of recent years where novelty and spectacle, 
song and dance, is offered as a substitute for the human tragedy or 
comedy. Yet Mr. McKenna’s play of Dublin teddy-Boys is in 
turn a bitterly humorous, tuneful and at times a moving commentary 
on many facets of modern Dublin. The teddy-Boys of North Dublin, 
idling away their time on tenement door-steps, dreaming with the 
aid of stout on the Dublin mountains, are bolstered up in their 
disillusion of life around them by a chanting refrain of the “Happy, 
happy land, far, far away’, which seems a highly fanciful con- 
ception of England, but then Mr. McKenna might well have 
intended it so. The alternative to this dream-world is a Dublin dole, 
idleness, tenement families and a police force of uncomprehending, 
ruthless men from the country; a factory, to paraphrase Mr. 
McKenna, turning out workers for export. This then is a play which 
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bitterly criticises Irish social conditions, a passionate plea for 
sympathy on behalf of the Dublin delinquent. 

To enforce the point of view of the teddy-Boys everything which 
is socially acceptable, religion and the traditions of the country, is 
ridiculed in very credible, colloquial dialogue. It says much for Mr. 
McKenna’s integrity that, with one or two exceptions, these ex- 
pressions ring true with an accuracy which is frightening. This 
theme is underlined by a clever musical score of A. J. Potter which 
satirises traditional ballads with modern jazz arrangements. 

Technically The Scatterin’ labours under a slow second act which 
is constructed on the anecdotes of the teddy-Boys picnicing in the 
mountains. It merely serves as a wasteful link between the other two 
acts. Mr. McKenna never seemed sure which of the teddy-Boys 
deserved the centre of the stage and Jemmo Fitzgerald, who kills 
and is taken into custody by the hated police, however irrepressible 
he may be, is not an adequate hero. 

Mr. Brian MacMahon is one of our most successful writers of the 
short story. In his stories he shows an acute observation of Irish life 
with a special attraction towards rich, colourful dialogue and 
character, and the dramatic conclusion. The characteristics you 
might say of a good dramatist. On the evidence of The Song of the 
Anvil, however, Mr. MacMahon does not seem to be able to trans- 
late these gifts into the theatre. 

It is an ambitious play, an allegory heavily laden with symbolism 
and while its meaning seems clear one wonders why the author 
employed such a contrived method of expressing it. The elements 
of drama are there, the stunted, dying people of Glenashrone, the 
childless couple, the hesitant, gauche bachelors, the spinster, the 
bearded giant with his black magic, all seek refuge from reality in 
the wonder-tales of a young dreamer. When this ‘‘wonder-craze’’, 
this “hunger for the wild and coloured life’’ is threatened by the 
outside world these creatures seek a terrible revenge on their 
entertainer, in the village forge. All is resolved however by a silenced 
priest who provides a wonder-tale, this time a Gospel story couched 
in the terms of an Irish folk-tale. 

Mr. MacMahon had obviously something very pressing to say 
about the dying customs of Kerry, the irresponsible dreaming of 
the people and their ruthlessness towards the story-teller, the poet. 
His presentation of these themes, exposed under stage-light, is 
ponderous, imposing a great strain upon the sympathy and patience 
of the audience. 

Mr. John B. Keane has been compared to Tennessee Williams, a 
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comparison which, especially in Ireland, need not necessarily be 
complimentary. Mr. Keane, like Mr. MacMahon, also writes about 
Kerry but inside the cottage kitchen, in the same peasant characters 
who provide simpler entertainment at the Abbey Theatre and the 
parochial halls of Ireland, he finds mental and physical deformity 
and strange, brutal passions. 

Apart from any other consideration, The Highest House on the 
Mountain suffers artistically through Mr. Keane’s impatience to 
illustrate the major vices, all together, in the one Irish kitchen, 
Alcoholism, sexual excess, murder and the disintegration of families, 
with all the attendant agony which inspires an artist, these things 
exist in Ireland as in any other community. In this play, however, 
they are never seen against the background of normality, which 
would give them meaning. In order to dispel this fog of degeneracy, 
the dramatist is forced into an explosive last act of hasty melodrama, 
The final speech of the old peasant father, quite alone with death 
after the departure of the survivors to their retreat on the mountain, 
is one of the finest in the Irish theatre, not the only sign in this play 
of Mr. Keane’s considerable ability. 

The two new plays which displayed the highest degree of pro- 
fessional skill were Walter Macken’s The Voices of Doolin (Gaiety 
Theatre) and Hugh Leonard’s A Walk on the Water (Globe Theatre). 
Unfortunately in neither case was there any evidence of any genuine 
feeling or involvement by the authors. 

The struggle of the alcholic Doolin against his own weakness 
and the depravity of his family was quite a departure for author 
Macken from the boisterous heroics of Galway giants in his earlier 
plays. It was also a departure in feeling. The big business of doll- 
making built up by Doolin in a small Irish town is used as a back- 
drop, never very realistically in spite of the entrance of a young 
tycoon, representing, according to Mr. Macken, “‘the new com- 
mercial Ireland”. I wonder what this rather dull, logical play would 
have been without Cyril Cusack, whose performance, to my mind, 
was the highlight of the festival. 

In his play, Mr. Leonard has assembled a motley group of idlers 
on Dun Laoghaire Pier, rebels against society during the last war. 
This play is witty, that is, the author is more interested in what his 
characters say rather than in what they think. We know most of 
of them by their first names only. With a fashionable juxta-position 
of time and dialogue Mr. Leonard studies this group under the 
destructive leadership of one Owen (“The Citizen”) Kane, an angry 
intellectual who craves to control men’s lives like a puppet-master. 
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Within these limits the dramatist, particularly in the final moments, 
falls somewhere short of his objective. If only Mr. Leonard could 
feel as passionately about life around him as our Kerry dramatists 
do, or that they could improve their technique as he has done. 

Finally there are two historical studies, that of Parnell in G. P. 
Gallivan’s Mourn the Ivy Leaf (Globe Theatre) and of Eoghan Rua 
O Suilleabhain in Sean O Riada’s Spailpin a Ruin (An Damer). 
Mr. Gallivan has a documentary skill which will delight those people 
who enjoy such plays. The play revolves around the Galway 
Election of 1886 and the blackmail of Captain O’Shea. I am not 
qualified to speak of the play’s authenticity but apart from a lively 
creation of Joseph Biggar the characterisation and tension of the 
play was not. very forceful. The Damer Hall has now entered the 
field of musical plays. Unfortunately Mr. O Riada’s musical skill, 
which was hardly used in this production, is far superior to the 
attempt at playwriting. 

The Dublin International Theatre Festival has shown this year 
that it can rely financially and culturally upon native writers. It may 
be true of course that few, if any, of these plays, at least in their 
present form, could command much attention outside Ireland. 
What is important, however, is that the Dublin professional theatre 
has devoted itself, almost exclusively, with great skill and under- 
standing, to the works of our living playwrights. That honour or 
responsibility had almost passed to amateur groups and had 
threatened to keep Irish playwriting in a permanent state of half- 
growth. If this policy is definitive on the part of the festival com- 
mittee then the audiences of future years should experience the 
full measure of mature drama which this year we have enjoyed here 
and there, during a few fleeting moments. 

THOMAS KILROY 
Stratford College, Rathgar, Dublin 


FILMS 


HE word “committed” is popular with many of those who 
write about British films. To say a film is committed implies 
that it is thought to be genuine and honest: that it takes sides. 

Insistence on commitment manifests, of course, the classical 
puritanism of leftist thinking. Art for art’s sake is for the despised 
aesthetes: entertainment for the sake of entertainment is for the 
smug, the complacent and the inert. One remembers the sincere 
concern for truthfulness (curiously mixed with a realisation of the 
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political expediency of economy of truth) which possessed the 
intellectuals of the left in Simone de Beauvoir’s novel The Mandarins, 
This ethical seriousness about art and writing may well be a sub- 
stitute for religion and, in England, it seems to be partly the result 
of innate Nonconformism but, at any rate in the making of films, 
it has had some happy results: a few films have been made that 
were both viable commercially and by no means brainless. Never 
Let Go (Savoy) partakes, in a modest way, of this new vitality. 
The good part of the film studies the viciousness of a gang of 
car-thieves. A gentle little man, whose life is made up of ambitious 
failures, has his car stolen and tries to get it back. He is the one 
who never lets go because the car is necessary for his livelihood and 
happiness. Dissatisfied with the slow, deliberate but eminently 


sensible police methods, he decides to deal with the matter himself.’ 


He finds himself in serious trouble with the gangsters and is badly 


beaten up but (here is the weakness of the film) he eventually succeeds. | 4} 


His success is highly improbable and false or, if you wish, uncom- 
mitted to reality. The happy ending finds support only in the pathetic 
belief—popularly supposed to be part of the individualistic English 
creed—that the plucky fellow is always triumphant. Such a belief 
belongs to the kind of spuriousness sponsored by the boys’ papers 
of the thirties of which George Orwell (a deeply committed artist) 
wrote with biting scorn. On the ground of real probabilities and in 
a film like this which is serious in intent the little man should have 
failed. 


But the film is notable, among other things, for the way in which} ; 


Peter Sellers plays the gang leader. His impersonation (miraculously 
held just this side of caricature) of a man whose volcano-like, 
searing energy is turned to evil and violence is frightening. With his 


aid and John Guillermin’s nervous, concentrated direction we have} 


the makings of a salutary and angry documentary. Fingers are 
crushed; the jagged edge of a broken tumbler is fearsomely photo- 
graphed threatening a girl’s face; the juvenile delinquents (they are 
what the French call blousons noirs, not the funny, if horrible, teds of 
The Angry Silence) bully their enemies by racing around them on 
powerful motor bikes. Official critics in England have called all this 
sadism but the intention of the film is clear. It judges and condemns. 
As far as possible and barely within the limits of what the human 
nerves can stand, it shows the conscienceless brutality of professional 
criminals, It is better to make crime pictures like this unless one is 
to fall into the mistake made by the Americans in the early thirties 
when gangster films promoted the hero-worship of hoodlums. The 
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‘} and probably never had—any counterpart in the real world of 
organised crime. One should be charitable but not romantically 
ult} sentimental about criminals: they may be weak and pitiable but 
8;) they can also be degenerate. The photography and editing, by its 
at} roughness and violence, was a suitable comment on the theme. In 
€t} one impressive passage of camera work Peter Sellers is shown in 
deep shadow: simmering, brooding, evil, frightening, the man who 
off has dramatised his own viciousness and made it more horrible. 
US! Only his hand is illuminated and when that disembodied hand 
he | flicks on the light a cruel and depraved face is revealed with shocking 
id} suddenness. Crime should disgust and frighten us; here it does. 

ly} Two other films are worth mentioning not because they are at 
if.| all as good as Never Let Go but because they show differences in 
ly style and approach. The French film Rififi and the Women (Corin- 
S| thian) has all the technical slickness we associate with continental 
n: } thrillers. This film, of gang war in Belgium, has nothing to do with 
Ic} the previous thriller Rififi (the slang word rififi means, approximately, 
ih} mayhem) except that the bank robbery is performed, to a great 
ef extent, in silence. Rififi and the Women is not committed in any way 
'$} although, because brutality is undisguised, it may appear to be. 
t)| It belongs instead to the tough school of crime writers: Albert 
in  Simonin in France, Raymond Chandler and Max Catto in America. 
The background js carefully correct and thoughtfully photographed 
so as to make one believe that the film is more serious than in fact 
h} it is. Violence and brutality here may well be sheer sensationalism. 
Y| For the most part the men and women who play the criminals 
*» | (Nadja Tiller and Robert Hossein in particular) have too civilised 
iS} and cultured an appearance to represent faithfully the thugs of the 
©) European underworld. Only Silvia Montfort (with long blond hair 
© and a mad, ageless, evil face) looks the part. The others win our 
- | sympathy. Seven Thieves (Capitol), in spite of being based on Max 
©! Catto’s book, does not even appear to be committed. It is pure 
I |} picaresque entertainment demanding the happy ending it has. With 
0} different handling it could have come alive and been of human 
interest. But the script, good at first, tails off and the photography 
is flat narrative. This is a fairy tale crime: a bedside thriller. 

Grand’ Rue (Astor), a film small in scope, was truthful and 
painfully honest. It deals with a horrible and cruel practical joke 
played on an unmarried woman in a provincial town somewhere in 
Europe where, however, they speak French. The subject, the dilemma 
of a woman faced with being an old maid, is tricky and prickly. A 


he? nursery concept of Robin Hood and the picaresque hero has not— 
ns 
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crowd of bored and mindless louts persuade one of their number— 
by playing on his stupid vanity and schoolboy esprit-de-corps—to 
make love to the woman and propose marriage to her just, as we say 
in Dublin, for the gas of it. The man is personable; the woman 
inexperienced and filled with an urgent desire for love, marriage 
and children. She falls in love and, blissfully happy, squanders a 
tender and genuine affection on the impostor. The film ends not 
neatly but appallingly when she is disillusioned. The part of the 
woman (Généviéve) is played with great understanding and sensitive- 
ness by Betsy Blair. The way she makes us experience Généviéve’s 
journey from hope to despair is very convincing. Généviéve, almost 
vieille fille, begins modest, shy, unsure of herself but courageous and 
hopefully resigned. We see her awakening to affection and love, 
passing through great happiness to shock and the resignation of 
despair. The dialogue is not banal, often effective and moving; 
something unusual in the cinema where one rarely hears lines that 
have beauty of movement and rhythm. Betsy Blair, in a long speech 
describing her thirty-five years of quiet despair, has the line 
““Généviéve n’a pas donc de fiancé” repeated like a chorus in a verse 
play, a lyrical device very effective in the context. The film is in 
praise of women whose graceful movements contrast sharply with 
’ the sweeping, uncouth, lounging gestures of the male loafers. The 
stifling atmosphere of the little town, where everyone knows every- 
one, is well established in one scene. An inhabitant is explaining 
things to a visitor from the capital. The population pass through 
the Grand’ Rue in Sunday morning parade. The local man’s con- 
versation is punctuated by salutations and identifications of the 
passers-by who (this is the point) are not clearly picked up by the 
camera. The camera is looking through the eyes of the visitor who 
is bewildered by all the acquaintanceship and unable to identify 
who is being hailed and, often, slandered. The film could have 
ended with a double suicide or a murder but it did not. Melodrama 
was avoided and we are left with an almost unbearable conviction 
of the nastiness of a group of idle, stupid and bored oafs. Some have 
said that the situation was impossible: no group of men would 
act in so irresponsible a way, so oblivious of the childish cruelty 
of the prank. That is, perhaps, being too kind to one type of idiot 


who, especially if he is given to practical joking (that last extremity 


of witless and humourless souls), may, quite unconsciously, per- 
petrate some appalling horror. The director Barden, whose previous 
Death of a Cyclist is said to be his best, has made a memorable 
film in Grand’ Rue. 
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Eve Wants to Sleep (Astor) is not at all the kind of film one 
expects to come out of Poland. The charming little girl student is 
plunged into a harmless musical comedy world of cops and robbers, 
the safe world of the Keystone Comics. The film is insane, tender 
and amusing at times but a little boring. 

JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Child-interviewing and recording 


HE subject of children and broadcasting is an enthralling one. 
I do not mean programming for children but the programmes 
~~ built around them, when childhood itself is under the micro- 
scope. Whether on radio or television, these programmes seem to 
fall into two main categories: direct interviewing, or recording. 
The latter consists of encouraging the child or children to talk 
freely and at length, then editing the tape. Interviewing lends itself 
more readily to television than radio, for the background can be 
filled in and indeed a good deal of the programme formed by 
photographing children of varying ages engaged in various activities, 
or merely passing the camera over their faces and recording the 
expressions. 

In featuring children at all, programme-planners must of necessity 
make up their minds what effect it is they seek. Is it information, 
or opinions? Is it to give us a vignette, a glimpse merely, of a child’s 
magic world, the world which we must leave, early and forever, once 


| the years of dis-illusion begin? Or do they wish to create a composite 


picture of childhood, with its contradictions of fantasies and 
practicalities, dreams and blunt realism? And then do they want 
this child’s world illustrated only for its own sake, or so that we can 
understand children better and so bring more enlightenment to 
rearing and education? 

I have seen a good deal of child interviewing in the last year and 
in my opinion it is rarely satisfactory even for the purpose of 
eliciting information, and not at all for creating either a fragmentary 
or complete impression of childhood itself. From among many I 
remember Robert Kee (Panorama) asking a wide variety of school- 
children whether they knew anything about the Spanish Civil War, 
and Ludovic Kennedy asking others if they thought Britain should 
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invest money in Space Travel. On yet another occasion (this had a 
programme all to itself), schoolgirls of all ages were being asked if 
they liked Maths., in an attempt to adjudge if girls were really 
antipathetic to scientific subjects. Even in the matter of eliciting 
straight information I am always doubtful of the value of asking 
children questions or of interviews, because I am sceptical of the 
validity of their replies. Some few may answer genuinely but usually 
they will react according to their differing natures and temperaments, 
They will give you what they think you want to hear; what they 
feel they ought to say; what will give you or their companions a 
good laugh, or what they hope will shock you. Even accepting 
that this quest for information is useful, what is the result? I didn’t 
trust the findings of the girls-and-maths enquiry at all. There was 
some point in the Kee interview. He was trying to assess how much 
that war now formed part of the national consciousness and he got 
some clear answers. But why ask children about the policy of the 
British Government in Space Travel? (In fact, I can never see the 
point of asking uninitiated and all too frequently ignorant people 
their opinions on matters they know nothing about and over which 
they can have no influence anyway.) 

But whatever information can be extracted from interviewing 
- children, such interviews fail altogether in giving a picture of 
childhood. The adults who pose the questions cannot really bridge 
the gulf between the child’s world and their own. We are, irrevocably, 
on the other side. Perhaps if they are very clever, some adults can 
do it when alone with them but certainly not in a public interview, 
with the mike held near to them to catch the halting replies and a 
television camera swinging its great blind eye in their direction. 
Not all children thus interviewed are necessarily shy but I do not 
believe they are ever truly themselves. In one programme of Farson’s 
Guide to the British Life a large number of children were taken to 
the seaside for a treat. The camera-work was splendid. We ambled 
round after tots with buckets and spades, tots in tears looking for 
mothers, older tots eating ice-cream with a peculiar, detached 
ferocity. We focussed on two little lads working very hard putting 
stones into a bucket and emptying them out again, and we saw one 
small girl, hands hanging, gazing motionless and mesmerised out 
to sea. But when the interviewing started the failure began. The 
poor man got so little out of them, except incoherence, embarrass- 
ment, thumb-sucking confusion and baffling indifference—and one 
interesting outburst of violent impatience: “‘I said I told you I was 
making sand-castles!” The viewer too was impatient and left with 
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a sense of frustration because the value of the camera work was 
nullified and not enhanced by the interview. Really successful 
interviewers, even of adults, are very rare—witness the mere handful 
who have survived to be acclaimed—-and child interviewers are 
almost non-existent. Huw Weldon tried it in All Your Own, but 
his ironic detachment from the foibles of the little folk, while at the 
same time rather contradictorily trying to ingratiate himself, is not 
the answer. No one in Radio Eireann has found the answer yet 
either. 

The solution will lie, I think, in recording. This way I feel sure the 
essence of childhood could be captured. At very least this would 
entail hours and hours of patient listening and overhearing until 
you had collected enough for a ten or fifteen minute programme. 
Hundreds of questions asked and answers edited and amalgamated 
until you are sure the result had integrity. This was tried in one 
edition of Parents and Children, when a six-year-old was meant to 
be talking to her mother about her “fantasy life’. This could have 
been fascinating (always provided the child was herself unaware she 


| had “a fantasy life’’!) but it was a failure. It failed because it sounded 


what it was—a collection of monosyllabic answers to many questions. 
The best bit of mining in these rich fields that I have yet discovered 
came from that indefatigable team that produces Woman’s Hour. 
This short programme consisted of a woman’s voice, gentle and 
unobtrusive but not syrupy, asking small children questions about 
what they most liked to smell and touch and see. I suppose it was 
a sort of lesson in the sensory perceptions of children. Yet whether 
by happy accident or careful design, it turned out to be much more 
than that. lt gave us what so many painstaking interviews and full- 
length features failed to give: the excitement of discovering cause 
and effect for the first time; the sense of wonder; the newness of 
things. For a brief moment we stepped back. And yet it was all so 
simple. “‘Best of all things 1 like to feel is honey . . . Because it’s so 
sticky to touch, and soft’. “I like mud . it’s cool and soft”. . . 
My furry cardigan. It’s warm. It reminds me of rabbits and kittens”’. 
“T like looking at white clouds .. . floating very high... .” “‘i like 
feeling my new baby brother best of all. He’s the softest thing I’ve 
ever touched... .” 

And so on. Some of the answers were surprising. All were sincere. 
As a result, the whole programme, while being matter-of-fact, was 
quite unforcedly moving. It made me realise for the first time that 
there is a fortune to be found and fame to be made by a really good 
child recorder—rather than a child photographer. I wish someone 
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would take up the challenge. 1 wish we could find that person here 
in Ireland, for we have a realistic and wholesome attitude to children, 
Where can that person be found, or how formed? Someone whose 
hobby is his or her tape recorder? An extra wide-awake, imaginative 
kindergarten or Junior teacher? Someone who already works in and 
understands broadcasting? Or a team consisting of all three? If 
childhood can be captured in literature and drama (think of the 
plays and films you have seen, think of Larry, the televised version 
of O’Connor’s “My Oedipus Complex”) then it can surely be 
captured in broadcasting also. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Blackrock, County Dublin 


THE FILMSTRIP IN THE CLASSROOM 


KILL in the use of filmstrips is a product of enthusiasm, 
imagination, good judgment and experience. Whatever about 
the first three, we do have some experience, enough we hope 

to justify printing some opinions and comments on the use of 
filmstrips in schools. 

Filmstrips gain in effectiveness as a teaching aid when used 
regularly because students learn to accept their use as part of 
class work and thus the holiday atmosphere associated with the| 
occasional film show and so detrimental to a spirit of work soon 
disappears. 

The teacher himself should be convinced that the filmstrip is 
going to help him to teach better than, or at least as well as usual, 
and not just to amuse the class. We suspect that some teachers 
show filmstrips occasionally because they have a vague idea that 
visual aids are progressive and anyway they are a pleasant change} 
from more serious work. If a teacher has this attitude the class will 
sense it immediately and the appearance of the projector will 
inevitably produce a noticeable feeling of relaxation, as the members 
of the class shut down intellect and memory and prepare for a 
pleasant quarter of an hour or so of purely visual sensation. 

The foregoing comments are not meant to be disparaging of the 
fact that a filmstrip class can be entertaining as well as instructional. 
One of a filmstrip’s greatest assets is in the fact that children like 
them. Of course a teacher’s task i$ to give instruction, or perhaps 
better, to help the children learn, but this learning process may be 
pleasant or unpleasant and other things being equal we would 
prefer it to be pleasant, particularly in the religion class. We should 
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never underestimate the value of pleasant sentiments towards this 
subject above all where knowledge is worse than useless unless it is 
accompanied by love: after all the devil knows more about God 
than any of us. Does it not seem reasonable to believe that the 
knowledge of God is more likely to lead to love when the acquiring 
of it is made as painless as possible? The effectiveness of any teaching 
may be a very difficult thing to measure, but one thing that can be 
easily measured is a child’s sentiments towards a particular subject. 
If a child says: “I like Religious Knowledge best of all’’, surely the 
teacher has accomplished something worthwhile. We have heard 
children say this where the only obvious reason was the teacher’s 
use of filmstrips. 

Often the best way to use a filmstrip is to teach the subject matter 
first by conventional methods, adopting in so far as possible the 
order in which the subject matter is presented in the strip. Then when 
the students have a certain grasp of the ideas involved, the knowledge 
can be driven home with the aid of the visual image. Three reasons 
‘suggest this procedure: (1) A particular picture cannot be left 
‘more than a certain time on the screen without children becoming 
restless, and if a long explanation is necessary they are most likely 
to sit back mentally as well as physically and wait for the next 
picture; (2) Repetition is of the essence of good teaching, but the 


[law of diminishing returns always comes into play since normal 


repetition so easily leads to boredom and inattention. Quite the 
opposite is true when the stimulus of visual images is added; (3) 
When some preliminary instruction has been given the student can 
often grasp the significance of a picture for himself and so the class 
can have the satisfaction of explaining the strip to themselves rather 
than listen to a monologue from the teacher. Active participation 
in this way, stimulated by judicious questioning when necessary, 
must lead to efficient learning. 
' Where one only intends to use filmstrips for part of a class, it is 
preferable to use them at the end rather than at the beginning. 
Other classwork coming immediately afterwards without a break 
may seem an anticlimax to the child and he becomes listless and 
inattentive. Besides there is no reason against dangling a carrot 
on a stick if and when you have a good carrot. A remark like “we 
may have time for a filmstrip when you have learnt such and such” 
can engender a wonderful spirit of work in the sleepiest of classes. 
Keeping discipline is usually no problem during a filmstrip showing 
as the children are too absorbed to think of committing much 
mischief. If any trouble starts there is an easy way of stopping it— 
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kill the projector and return to normal classroom work. The resulting 
unpopularity of the mischief-makers is a mighty help in discouraging 
imitators on subsequent occasions. 

The modern glasshouse-type school is admirable for most teaching 
purposes but it raises great problems when the question comes of 
darkening a room. Some day we may progress to the stage where 
provision will be made for visual aids when building schools, but 
until that happy day we must make do as best we can. The problem 
may be answered by the use of a daylight screen, though the picture 
always lacks that luminous three-dimensional quality only achieved 
in a darkened room. A bright picture in a dark setting concentrates 
a child’s attention because it removes all visual distraction. Not that 
it is necessary to darken a room fully, indeed for purposes of 
questioning and discipline it is good that the teacher be able to see 
the whole class all the time: a twilight gloom is preferable to stygian 
darkness. Taking this into account, we think that most classrooms 
can be converted for the use of filmstrips with a bit of thought and 
ingenuity and modest funds. One of the writers used the following 
set-up which may suggest some ideas to the reader in tackling his 
own problems. The classroom concerned was 25 feet wide by 20 
feet deep with desks for 22 students. One wall was mostly glass, 

‘20 feet by 7 feet. Two old roller blind spindles were spliced together 
and fitted in a long narrow box with a new blind 6 feet wide. The 
blind was given two coats of a special screen paint and the whole 
contraption fixed to the wall above the blackboard. Pulling the 


cord (out of the reach of the children) provides a serviceable screen }; 


6 by 6 feet and costing under £3. Two curtains closed by a cord at 
each end were needed to cover the glass wall and cost £17, including 
fitting. An obliging handyman made a small platform and desk, 
with a wooden box-like cover which could be locked to the desk. 
This was placed permanently at the back of the class and the pro- 
jector kept under the box cover, plugged into the power supply and 
ready for use: total cost £6. One reliable student in each class was 
trained in the use of the projector and two others were deputed to 
pull the curtains, with substitutes in case they were absent. All the 
teacher ever had to do was pull down the screen; the curtains 
crossed and the cover came off the projector quick enough after that. 

This matter of being able to change from normal teaching 
methods to the use of filmstrips with a minimum of fuss is an 
important factor in their successful use. If the teacher has to suspend 
operations for five or ten minutes while he pins up an old sheet, 
sticks bare wires and matchsticks in the power socket and climbs on 
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the window to fix a recalcitrant blind, all discipline and spirit for 
work will have vanished and the teacher’s temper and interest in 
filmstrips with it. For this reason it may be preferable to use a 
daylight screen even when a room can be darkened, that is if the 
darkening process entails wasting much time or upsetting the class. 

There are obvious advantages in the situation where the teacher 
can leave the operation of the projector to somebody else. Apart 
from the matter of keeping discipline, it may be necessary to 
point to different parts of the picture when explaining or questioning. 
In some cases it may be possible to have another teacher but if the 
class is old enough it is far more satisfactory to train one of the 
members. With a little practice a boy of fourteen can certainly 
operate a projector successfully; we have no experience of training 
younger children but the experiment would seem to be worthwhile. 
An old or useless filmstrip should be used to practice loading and 
unloading as this is difficult to do in the beginning without finger- 
marks and scratches. 

When the instructor is not operating the projector himself, some 
signal must be given to the projectionist to move on to the next 
picture. The time-honoured methods are to shout “‘next”, or rap 
a pointer on the floor. A less primitive method is to place a tiny 
bulb operated by a flash lamp battery beside the projector and 
‘connect it up with a length of cheap flex and a pear-shaped bell 
push which is carried in the teacher’s hand. The flex should be long 
enough to allow the teacher reasonable freedom of movement and 
in a permanent set up it should be fixed around the skirting via a 
small socket and plug near the screen. A squeeze of the bell push 
signals a change of picture in the least disturbing way. 

In the beginning boys particularly are fascinated and distracted 
by the projector. A good idea is to give the whole class a lesson on 
how it works, taking it to pieces and showing them the inside too. 
This practice is useful from two points of view; curiosity is abated, 
but more important than that, the teacher has the chance to explain 
the proper care of a projector, such things as how and why it is 
important not to touch the lens. If he doesn’t he probably will not 
be able to see through it for greasy finger marks after a week! 


EAMONN CASEY 
Saint John’s, Limerick 
JOSEPH DUNN 
84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


HE publication of the papers of national and internations 
conferences is some compensation for those who are prevented 
from attending. It is a help too even for those who were 
present, enabling them to study carefully what might not have been 
fully taken in at a hearing. One of the notable gatherings of 1959 was 
the Journées Sacerdotales du Centenaire held at Ars from 22-24 
September 1959 to commemorate the centenary of the Curé. The 
addresses have recently been published with a Preface by Cardinal 
Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons.! Three essays written with a strictly 
historical approach throw new light on aspects of the saint’s life: Mgr. 
Belley, Bishop of Belley (the Curé’s diocese), writing on “The 
Curé of Ars and Priests’”’; Canon Boulard on “‘The Pastorale of the 
Curé of Ars” and Abbé Paul on “The Priestly Formation of J.-M. 
Vianney”. 

Canon Boulard’s paper (50 pages) is especially interesting. As is 
well known, he is one of the foremost experts in pastoral sociology 
and in this study he shows what a flood of light a close (and 
documented) examination of the milieu can throw on the problems 
and achievement of the pastor who had to live in it and sanctify it. 
The fluctuation in the population of the village and its textur 
from 1836 to 1861, the evolution of non-peasant Ars, the decline in 
the birth rate—these data and so much besides about the economic, } 
social, moral and religious life of this small village enable the 
author to show the true greatness, apostolic realism and originality 
of the Curé. “It has pleased some to contrast a Curé of Ars who 
knew no apostolic means but prayer and penance, ‘supernatural 
means’, as they are called, with priests who engage in ‘works’, 
that is who use ‘human means’. It is a ridiculous view and dis- 
turbing in its theological implications. The truth is that M. Vianney 
had been a remarkable man of action. The suspicions of the bishop 
and his colleagues arose in great part from his unusual enterprises— 
his activities outside his parish, his foundations beyond his diocese, 
his generosity, which was judged imprudent, and above all his 
conceiving the work of La Providence’. 

As an instance of Saint John Vianney’s initiative and apostolic 
realism Canon Boulard takes his practice of visiting all his people 
in their homes. Here too social study throws light on the action of 
the saint for at this period it was not the custom for parish priests 


1. Ars. Journées Sacerdotales du Centenaire. Collection ‘Questions 
Pastorales’’. 256 pp. 1960. Published by Editions Fleurus, 31-33 rue de Fleurus, 
Paris, 6e. Price 8,50 N.F. 
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to visit their parishioners in their homes except in case of illness. 

Canon Boulard shows that no pastoral questionnaire of the 
period expected pastors to do more than visit the sick and show 
a general paternal solicitude for the sick and afflicted. The Pastoral 
de Limoges, which affected pastoral practice up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, even advised: “‘It is proper to hold conversation 
with seculars but rarely, for it wastes much time and often causes 
a loss of the spirit of devotion’’. 

After inquiring about whatever could interest the family, the Curé 
chatted, leaning perhaps against the table, about crops and work 
but he never failed to add some words of edification. So as to find 


‘} all the family together he chose the time of meals; and to cause no 


surprise or upset he gave warning of his approach by hailing by 
name the man of the house 

Three lengthy articles deal with the spirituality of the Curé: 
Mgr. Ancel on “The Pastoral Spirituality of the Curé’’; Canon 
Lochet on “The Functions of the Parish Priest and the Sanctification 
of the Priest’’ and a penetrating and personal reflection, written in 
a lively style, on “The Lesson the Curé Teaches the Parish Priest of 
Today” by Abbé Sourd of Saint Sulpice, Paris. 

Pere Lecuyer, C.S.Sp. contributes a theological essay on “‘The 
Priesthood” and Abbé Denis “Theological Reflections on the Priestly 
Vocation’’. 

* * * 


Doctor Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould, Aherla House, Aherla, Co. 
Cork, author of The Rock of Faith, Peter’s Boat, etc., writes: 


I read Father Bernard T. Smyth’s article in the August issue of 
THE FURROW on the problems posed by British TV with very great 
interest and enjoyment. 

That something be done about answering the ideas disseminated 
by foreign TV—not to mention other media—is urgently necessary, 
I agree, but I wonder if confining oneself to answering the objections 
and statements is enough. After all, the best form of defence is 
attack! 

I mean that in our attempts to “answer” the paganism of the 
contemporary world, we should always try to gear them to the 
apostolate. It is not a matter of telling people that the Church 
has an answer but of also convincing them that it is every Catholic’s 


s| duty, according to means and ability, to get that answer across to 


his neighbour. Our best defence of the faith of Irish Catholics, here 
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watching TV, or when they emigrate, is to get them to be apostolicall 
minded, not just holding defensively to their belief, not turning 
away from “the world” but setting out to convert the world. 

Catholic programmes on TV are doing much to bring Catholic 
ideas to non-Catholics for the first time. But I suggest that the pagan 
programmes can help Catholics, give them a close-up, as it were, 
to understand non-Catholic difficulties and their taken-for-granted 
outlook on life and on the Church. Father Smyth is a little puzzled 
that Mr. Muggeridge should link the Incarnation and the Virgin 
Birth together, almost as a unit, for example. Most born Catholics 
would feel the same and they could easily fail to realise that a man 
like Mr. Muggeridge has no idea of God in the Catholic sense at all: 
that for him “Incarnation and Virgin Birth” do go together because 
he is thinking much more in terms of Greek mythology and other 
religious myths of gods walking the earth and wonderful births. 
Part of the difficulty of getting Catholic teaching across is that 
people will talk freely enough about things like the Incarnation, 
but meaning by it something quite other than does the Catholic 
Church. Watching TV ought to help us to discover and understand 
many modern presuppositions and errors and thus equip us more 
fully for an effective apostolate. 


* * * 


Father Tadhg O Briain, Our Lady and Saint Columba, Wallsend. 
on-Tyne, England, writes: 


May I ask you to publicise through THE FURROW a problem 
acutely felt by many Irish priests in the North of England: namely, 
that hundreds of Irish workers from Connemara and Donegal are 
obliged to make their confession in English because there are no 
priests, generally, able to hear them in the native language. The 
fact is that nearly all the Irish priests in the North of England come 
from the southern counties of Ireland. And even though they learned 
Irish whilst at college, for want of practice their knowledge of it 
is very imperfect now. Besides they feel that hearing confessions 
demands a special technique. It’s a great pity that more Irish- 
speaking priests do not come, at least on loan, to England! 

Meanwhile a partial remedy of the problem may be found if the 
priests serving in England could attend a course or spend some time 
in the Gaeltacht areas in Connemara and Donegal. The mid-July 
to mid-August course would only cater for those on holidays at that 
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time. The bishops here would be quite willing, I think, to allow some 
priests to attend a course some time during the year if facilities were 
available in Ireland. Besides, knowledge of Gaelic would be a 
certain passport of entry into the hearts and affections of our Irish 
boys and an effective means of keeping them loyal to the practice 
of the Faith. 

With knowledge of the problem made known, I feel confident it 
can be solved and with the solution, a great solace will be adminis- 
tered to our exiled brothers in Christ. And who could refuse it to 


them? 
* * * 


Father John M. Dillon, P.P., Parochial House, Eadestown, Naas, 
writes: 


I was very much interested in the suggestion of Rev. Michael 
Keane, C.C., Cashel, Connemara, contained in the September 
number of THE FURROW. 

I do not altogether share his anxiety concerning more vocations 
to the priestly or religious life in so far as this country is concerned. 
I view the matter rather from the necessity, as I see it, of giving our 
people a better education in matters liturgical. To me it seems a 
pity that even in our own diocese of Dublin the ordination ceremony 
is as unfamiliar to our people as if we were living in Latin America! 
In this Catholic land they are as much strangers to the ordination 
ceremony as they are to the Eastern Rites! I have often thought 
that a useful beginning might be made by the observance in this 
country of what, if I mistake not, is prescribed in the Code of Canon 
Law (can. 1009), namely that public ordinations be held in the 
Cathedral Church of each diocese. Such used to be the custom in 
the diocese of Dublin but that excellent tradition for which there 
was always a most gratifying and edifying response by the laity has 
been abandoned in recent years with the result stated by your 
correspondent. Fundamentally I am in complete and sympathetic 
agreement with him. For my own part I would welcome any co- 
operation from the clergy throughout the country towards respect- 
fully requesting the hierarchy to consider this suggestion in all its 
bearings. I remember accompanying a friend of mine to the Con- 
secration of a Bishop and the same individual has never been afforded 
an opportunity to be present at an Ordination! 

As far as the danger of commercialisation is concerned, I see 
no objection to the usual diocesan custom concerning parochial 
door collections being followed in this case as in any other. 
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I would not consider it practical or desirable to interfere funda- 
mentally with the Maynooth ordinations. Perhaps this difficulty 
might be solved by a system of diocesan rotation by which ordinations 
for each diocese might take place at Maynooth and in the diocese 
in alternate years. I cordially re-echo the very pertinent question, 
however: Why not bring (or restore) this ceremony to the people? 


* * * 


Ordinations, a French film recently arrived in Dublin, is a film 
to note by all who liked La Nuit de Pdques. It is by the same team— 
a Parvis production: commentary by the noted liturgist Pére Roguet, 
O.P., director Agostini, English commentary by Father Agnellus 
Andrew, O.F.M. Duration 30 minutes. 

The ceremony of Ordination is treated with reverence; its meaning 
in the life of a young man and its significance for the growth of the 
Church are brilliantly suggested. Ordinations is intended to teach 
the faithful the grandeur of Holy Orders and will be a revelation 
to many who have never witnessed the ceremony. Because of its 
greater human interest, it seems likely to have even greater appeal 
than La Nuit de Pdques. 

The film, which is the first of a series on the sacraments, is dis- 
tributed by Irish Film Shows, 9 Burgh Quay, Dublin. 


* * * 


The basic reasons for Rome’s decision to permit the omission of 
the Leonine prayers in certain circumstances (text in the July issue), 
are explained in the course of an article in the August-September 
number of worsuHiP. The author is Father Frederick R. MacManus, 
Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., who is also President of the Liturgical Conference 
of the United States. Father MacManus has recently been nominated 
by Rome as Consultor to the Pontifical Commission for Liturgy which 
is preparing for the Second Vatican Council. 


Probably the more basic question is why the Leonine prayers have 
been considerably minimised in recent years both by the Holy See and 
by promoters of the liturgical apostolate. An obvious and practical 
reason is the problem of time and this is evidently a reason for the 
action of the Holy See in conceding indults and now in issuing a 
general decree. Much more important, however, is the relation of 
the Leonine prayers to the Mass itself. 
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First of all, there is no reason to criticise the Leonine prayers in 
themselves or in their historical origin, much less to minimise the 
significant intention for which they are now recited. Yet they do 
provide an anti-climax to holy Mass, they are one of the accumulative 
practices which liturgical rites frequently attract (and which the 
Holy See must sometimes eliminate, as has already been done 
partially in the divine office), and they are a considerable contrast 
to what has gone before them. 

Although it is suitable that the congregation take part in their 
recitation the Leonine prayers have in the past given a completely 
erroneous impression—either that these were prayers which really 
counted, unlike the Mass prayers, or that these were prayers in 
which the faithful had a legitimate part, again unlike the Mass 
prayers. It is hard to see how these errors could be corrected without 
the suppression or considerable reduction of the use of the Leonine 
prayers. 

The form of the Leonine prayers, while proper for public devotions, 
is not in harmony with the liturgical prayers of holy Mass and for this 
reason the Holy See has always kept them entirely distinct from Mass. 
Yet they have been an anomaly as greater appreciation of the ways of 
liturgical prayer has come about and even the casual observer sees 
that they are a kind of extraneous addition coming long after the 
solemn dismissal of the liturgical assembly by the celebrating priest. 

Again, there is no intention of belittling these prayers or the 
intention for which they are said, the conversion of Russia. It is 
understandable that as participation in the Mass itself grows these 
subordinate prayers will be greatly limited in their use. It is to be 
hoped and expected that the Holy See will find other ways—perhaps 
during holy Mass, after the gospel and sermon, as was once the case 
—to commend such intentions as the conversion of Russia to the 
general prayer of the faithful. 


* * * 


Father Donal Flanagan, Maynooth, writes to say that with the 
permission of His Lordship the Bishop of Elphin, the Most Rev. 
Vincent Hanly, D.D., a Mariological Conference will be held at the 
Shamrock Lodge Hotel, Athlone on 15-16 October. The general 
theme of the meeting is Scriptural Mariology. 
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Saint Anthony and his Times. Mary Purcell. Dublin: Gill. 1960. 19/6. 


WHEN I first read the life of Saint Anthony of Padua several decades 
ago, I was astonished to discover his real character. Most of the addle- 
pates who have just lost something and who light candles before the 
sentimental plaster statues, or the dreary oleographs of him, so ubiquitous 
in our churches and homes, have not a single clue to what he really was: 
a Doctor of the Church, renowned scriptural scholar, internationally 
famous preacher who scored such a mighty personal victory over con- 
temporary heretics (Albigensians, Catharists and Waldensians) that the 
Pope christened him “Hammer of the Heretics’. By what strange trans- 
mutation has he become the monopoly of the tribe of pestered, badgered, 
harried and confused folk who are always mislaying things and always 
invoking his help in the cause of the unfindable? If one may judge from 
his universal popularity in this regard, Saint Anthony seems to have 
settled down graciously to the role for which nothing in his real life could 
have prepared him. 

Anyone acquainted with Mary Purcell’s work will know before opening 
this book that she has done a competent job on her latest biography, in 
this case meaning that she brought out into strong relief the figure of the 
scholar, controversialist and Church protagonist. Not only is her work 
based on the careful scholarship we have come to expect from her, but 
- On commendably wide background reading too. An illuminating intro- 
duction provides the immediate historical background. The sources are 
discussed in an Appendix. The Chapter Notes are put at the end, so that 
the reader is not tripping over them on every page and, finally, there is 
a useful Index. The resultant biography bids fair to hold its own for 
many years as the definitive Life of Saint Anthony. 

Whenever opportunity presents, Mary Purcell fills out a detailed and 
colourful canvas like the following: 


The hub of the whole city was, however, the great square, on which 
opened the cathedral, the baptistery, the bishop’s palace, the town 
hall, the home of the ruling family. The piazza was club, newsroom, 
debating centre and more to all citizens, rich and poor, young and 
old. Tournaments were held there; candidates for knighthood gave 
feasts on trestle tables set in rows around the square; minstrels sang 
the latest ballad of chivalry or satire; mountebanks, pedlars, students 
and wandering friars made way for heralds who came blowing their 
trumpets preparatory to making public the announcements of the 
rulers; hucksters set up their stalls and haggled with customers; 
armoured knights, prelates and merchants jostled leather-jacketed 
tavern owners or artisans in jerkin and hose; ladies of rank and 
fashion swept by in their cramoisie gowns laced with silver or gold, 
the younger unmarried girls wearing fillets on their hair, their mothers’ 
high, ornate head-dresses fluttering as they walked. Wives of artisans 
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and poor men wore simpler but no less colourful gowns of green 
Cambrai cloth; children played in and out through the crowds. ., . 


I would like the author to have shown more consideration for the 
general reader, that ill-used member of the public, who is not encouraged 
when the sources are discussed in the text. Unless you have an appetite 
for academic argument, you will jib at this goad. Did the miracle of the 
mule (or donkey, or horse) take place in Rimini, in Bourges, or in 
Toulouse? It does not matter to the general reader, who only wants to 
know what happened and is likely to be put off by a preliminary review 
of authenticity. I do not think he will be appeased either when he is told: 
“The reader can make up his own mind” or “The reader is welcome to 
choose”; that is just what he is incapable of doing and the author is 
only throwing the reader’s incompetence in his teeth. I will always 
remember the advice of an American publisher who was my host at a 
lunch last year in New York. He was explaining how to court that elusive 
fellow, the general reader, for it is he, and no one else, who will ultimately 
determine the box-office verdict. So my host earnestly summarised: “If 
two guys are arguing about something, for Pete’s sake don’t tell us. We 


don’t want to know”. 
ALICE CURTAYNE 
Prosperous, County Kildare 


The Christian Stewardship of Money. London: Church House, West- 
minster, W.1. 1959. Pp. 96. Price 2/6. 

Custom has so long regarded charity as haphazard giving that anything 
remotely resembling a planned system seems at first sight improper. 
Yet today much thought is being given to the systematic planning of 
ecclesiastical finances. The present pamphlet is the outcome of a conference 
convened by the Church of England on ‘‘Christian Giving”. The detailed 
account of the operation of the three recommended systems—Envelope, 
Every Member Canvass, and the Share Scheme—supposes the financial 
set-up and attitudes of the Established Church and will be of less interest 
to readers of this review than the arguments for systematic, responsible 
giving and for the establishment of a permanent income. These arguments 
are persuasively stated. The pastoral advantages—vitalising a parish 
through disciplined giving, enlisting lay assistance in a regular manner, 
releasing the clergy for tasks of higher priority—more than justify, the 
authors claim, the effort involved in organising such methods. The basic 
necessity of inculcating the responsibility of giving as a personal duty 
requires, it is emphasised, systematic teaching of the stewardship of time, 
talent and money. 

An Appendix on The Present Position in Church Finance summarises 
that of the thirty-five million pound annual income of the Church of 
England, two-fifths is endowment income and to that extent the Established 
Church is supported by the benefactions of previous generations rather 
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than by its 2,348,354 communicating members, whose average contribution 
to the needs of the Church is 2/7 a week. 
J. G. MCGARRY 


Maynooth 
SHORTER NOTICES 


The Guide to Catholic Literature. Volume Six. 1956-1959. (Edited by 
Walter R. Romig, L.H.D. Published by the Catholic Library Association, 
620 Michigan Avenue N.E., Washington 17, D.C. Price $17.50) continues 
the series commenced in 1880. The present volume runs to 725 pages and 
lists entries by author, subject and title in straight alphabetic order, 
Biographical details are given of many authors and frequently an assess- 
ment of the book in the form of a key sentence from a review together 
with a listing of notices in other magazines (mostly American). The Guide 
lists books in the principal European languages, but gives, naturally, 
more information about titles in English. Selection is limited to “‘books, 
principally by Catholic authors, on the constitution, doctrine, discipline, 
liturgy, history and literature of the Catholic Church”. A library instrument 
of great value. 

The National Catholic Almanac 1960. (Ed. Felician A. Foy, O.F.M., 

St. Anthony’s Guild. Distributed by Doubleday & Co., New York. $2.75). 
This remarkable almanac, now in its fifty-sixth year, runs to 700 pages of 
small, but legible, double-column printing. As well as being the indis- 
- pensable desk-companion for information about the American Church, 
the Almanac has much ready information about the teaching, practice, 
worship and achievements of the Church in the world. A selection of 
important documents of special relevance is given each year. Good 
arrangement, clear and comprehensive indexing and a discreet use of 
headings make the information readily accessible. 
Saint Patrick (G. Cerbelaud-Salagnac. Translated from the French. 
Clonmore and Reynolds. Price 7/6). This story, fictional and historical, 
is beautifully told. In simple, unaffected language, the author portrays 
his hero as a man of strong determination, energetic in action, prodigious 
in achievement, a humble man whose whole secret is found in prayer 
and penance. The translation reads like an original and should enjoy 
wide circulation at home and abroad, wherever lovers of Ireland and 
Saint Patrick are to be found. 

God is our Banker (R. Nash, S.J. Browne and Nolan. Price 3/6). Here 
is the amazing story of what the author justly describes as a “standing 
miracle”, the Cottolengo in Turin. Father Nash is relating what he has 
personally seen and heard during a recent visit to this truly extraordinary 
place which takes from $10,000 to $15,000 a day to run and yet depends 
exclusively on Divine Providence for its upkeep! GOD IS THE BANKER! 
One is almost compelled to read this book twice through at the first 
sitting! The facts are breathtaking . . . ““Cottolengo is a challenge”, says 
the author; “very possibly an indictment”: read this account of it and 


you will agree! 
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